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The late Military Operations in Virginia—Their 
Important Results. 

Gen. Grant has succeeded in another important step towards 
the reduction of Richmond. He’ has done this not without 
considerable losses, but his gains are immeasurably greater. 
All the late mysterious and, to the common observer, inex- 
plicable movements of our troops from the south side of the 
James river to the north side and back again, and up the 
Shenandoah valley and down again, find their solution in the 
capture and oc ion of the “Weldon, Wilmington and 
Charleston railroad, the main artery between Richmond and 
Georgia, the head and the heart of the rebellion. Without 
dwelling, however, upon the beautiful strategic movements and 
combinations whith have been crowned with this substantial 
success, let us briefly consider the value of the new position, 
over which -the lines of the heroic old army of the Potomac 
have been extended. , 





Down to the 4th ‘of July, 1863, there were three great | 


railroad artéries, with’ numerous ramifications, between Rich- 
mond ahd the rebellious States, reaching even to the abundant 
military supplies and reinforcements on the west side of the 
Mississippi, by way of some one of numerous crossings along 
the 300 milés of the river held .by the enemy between Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson. With the capture of Vicksburg by 
Gen. Grant, all the country on the west side of the Missis- 
sippi river, in a military view, was cut off from Richmond. 
Next, with the terrible defeat and expulsion of Bragg from 
Chattanooga, including the expulsion of Longstreet from 
Knoxville and East Tennessee, one of the three great southern 
arteries to Richmond, the Virginia and Tennessee railroad, 
was severed. Now, with the late successful extension of his 
lines by Gen. Grant, the main and direct railroad from Rich- 
mond to Georgia is cut off, 80 that the only railway line 
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now remaining between Richmond and the South is the in- 
terior Danville line, a hastily and imperfectly constructed road, 
passing, by a circuitous and out-of-the-way route, around to 
Wilmington and Charleston. This single track railway, with 
its primitive wagon tire rails, is the last remaining link for 
military purposes between Richmond and Georgia. 

Now, when it is remembered that Lee’s army and the 
cities of Richmond and Petersburg are mainly dependent upon 
Georgia for their provisions, the loss which they have suffered 
in the loss of the great Weldon line may be imagined. That 
Gen. Lee fully comprehended the loss of this vital line is 
very evident from his desperate attempts of three successive 
days and nights, by furious charges in solid columns, to 
recover it. The greatest difficulty experienced by Gen. Grant 
in this campaign has been the difficulty of getting Lee™ out 
of his earthworks. From Spottsylvanié Court-house down to 
the Chicahominy,‘and thence to Petersburg, Gen. Grant, 
in flanking his wily adversary out of one strongly fortified 
position, has never been able to catch him till snugly shel- 
tered behind another. But at Petersburg, the chain of Lee’s 
hidingplaces ends ; and hence Gen. Grant’s flank movement 
upon the Weldon road, through which Lee’s-army has, af 
late, mainly drawn its subsistence, compelled him to come 
out and-do his best to regain it. He chose, for this object, 
the [favorable time ot a dark night, and in the midst of a 
heavy storm, to make his assault. It was an eftort marked 
with the cunning of an Indian, and the energy of despair 
on the part of the attacking rebel columns, and it was a surprise 
to our unprotected troops, and yet the attack was a failure, 
and the game was lost. 


From these facts the intelligent reader will perceive, taking 


the movements on both sides around Richmond, and away «. 


off in the Shenandoah valley into the estimate, as parts of 
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the same game, that Grant is the master of 
Lee, not only in hard fighting, but in the deli- 
cate business of strategy, and that he shapes 
the movements of the enemy to his own pur- 
poses. As the matter now stands, with the 
loss of the Weldon road, the transfer of rein- 
forcements from Lee to Hood, or from Hood 
to Lee, becomes a difficult operation, inasmuch 
as the limited capacity of the Danville line 
must be monopolized in the transportation of 
the necessary supplies to Richmond. Nor is 
this the worst of it to Gen. Lee ; for the Dan- 
ville road is now in greater danger than ever 
before, and we may be sure that Gen. Grant 
will not rest until he has reached it, or smoked 
his adversaries out into the open field to fight 
for it. Already in the struggle for the Weldon 
road we have the corroboration of our vi 
of June last, to wit—that in reality the ela) 
rate fortifications of Richmond and Petersburg 
are of little value to the defence of those cities, 
while their subsistence depends upon the rail- 
roads which connect them with Georgia. Jeff 
Davis would have us believe that he is in no 
danger; but the lines of Vicksburg are inevit- 
ably closing around him. The advance of flour 
in Richmond to the extent of $100 on the 
barrel, since the loss of the Weldon railroad, 
tells the story. 





Barnum’s American Museum. - 
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’s Oriental 

Conetating of 50 Siategmegtte Sean eee toe 
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costumes, Turkish, Jewish, Armenian, 
Oireassian, Egyptian and Druz nationalities,and also 
scenes from life, illustrative of Mr. Oscanyan’s 

It is the most Album; should be seen on 
every drawing-room ; and the and most 


acceptable it that can be made to a lady. Costs 
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Parents, 

And especially mothers, who have the more immediate 
care of children, permit me to say with candid earnest- 
ness, never lay down to rest at night with the health 
and of your children at heart without having 
the PERRY DAVIS PAIN KILLER at hand. Trust to 
no other pain or panaceas. They may, and 
often do, fail in critical cases—but the Perry Davis, 
never—no, never! If you heed not this timely warning 
the fault is your own, as Perry Davis’s Pain Killer is in 
nearly every store throughout the length and breadth 
of our land, and all over the civilized world. 








Government Securities 


AS AN INVESTMENT. 


There is one view of investments in Government 
stocks which has not been generally taken. If taken by 
shrewd capitalists and speculators, it has not been gen- 
erally considered by the people. It is this: When, 
after a long suspension, specie payments, are resumed, 
all stocks and all prices immediately and largely decline, 
but Government stocks Do NOx materially decline. This 
fact we assert on the ground of historical experience. It 
is true that in the War of 1812-15 Government stocks 
fell, at one time, to 70; but most of the banks were then 
suspended or bankrupt, and there was comparatively 
little currency in the country to buy stocks with. But 
suppose the gold value of Government stocks were this 
day 70 (the lowest they were ever till now sold at), the 
market value at the present rate of gold would be 135, 
while in fact the stocks are selling below 105. Suppos- 
ing, then, that the market price of Government 
securities were, by the resumption of specie payments, 
to go down to 70 in July, the decline would be 35 on 
105, equivalent to 333; per cent., while the decline on a 
railroad stock would be nearly or quite equal to the 
whole present difference between gold and paper. A 
common railroad stock, selling now at 105, would 
decline to 55, or, in the best supposable case, to 60. 
This is illustrated by the history of every suspension of 
specie payments we have had, and there are many 
business men who will recollect what prices of produce, 
stocks and all saleable commodities were after the 
commercial revulsions of 1837 and 1839-40. In 1841, 
"42 and 43, prices were reduced to a degree now scarcely 
credible. But Government stocks did not fall materially. 
On the contrary, it is a settled principle, deduced from 
ail experience in England and this country, that Go. 
vernment funds do not fluctuate to the same extent as other 
kinds of property. There is good reason for it. The 
time, rate of interest and security are all fixed and per- 
manent. There may be some variations in the market 
price, owing to the greater or less bulk of the entire 
currency, but there can be none in the intrinsic value ; 
and hence it is, that historically the fluctuations in the 
value-of Government stock have been com; 
small. . 

In all the recent commercial fluctuations of England 
(in some of which there has been a complete prostra- 
tion of all other property), the variation in British con- 
sols has not been over five or six percent. This cannot 
be said of any other kind of stock. Of railway and bank 
stocks the great variations and at times wonderful de- 
preciation are notorious. Sudden commercial revul- 
sions have reduced these stocks to one-half their price, 
Suppose, then, that with gold say at 90 now, and Goy- 
ernment stocks at 105, there should be a resumption of 
gold payments in one year, (and this is a supposition 
which may become a fact), what would be the relative 
effect on threo kinds of stock—say Government at 105 
bank at 118 and railroad at 1207 In all human proba- 
bility the resumption of gold payments in a year would 
bring them to these relative prices, viz.: Government 
90; bank 85; railroad 70. 

Judged by historical emperience this would be nearly 
the relative result. The consequence, then, is that the 
Government funds depreciate 15 per cent., the banks 25, 
and the railroads 50. It is more probable, if this state- 
ment be thought erroneous, that the actual results would 
be much more in favor of Government. But we merely 
give this as an illustration of a general historica) truth, 
that on the resumption of specie payments, or on the 
occurrence of @ great commercial convulsion, the fall in 
Government stocks wilt be far less, relatively, than the 
fall in any other kind of stocks. The practical inference 
from this is plain. The purchase of Government stocks 
being made for mvestment, i is a far safer and more 
profitable investment for the future, when gold payments 
will be resumed, than any other. 

Now nobody can doubt that the War, that is, the great 
bulk and expense of the War, will be over in a year or 
so; and when that occurs, “cre will come a gold stand- 
ard ; and then, when others are lamenting over the fall 
of stocks, the holder of Government leans will have no 
fall to lament. He will, in fact, profit change 
which injures the holders of other 
—— LEE 

but comes like a stroke 
and sings iteelf all the way 
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; To Correspondents. 
el 

First-class stories will be read promptly, and 
if found worthy of acceptance, suitably compensated. 

The manuscript should be legible, on one side of the 
paper only, and be accompanied with the address of 
the writer. Poems of a higtr order and moderate length 
will meet with attention. - 

By the decision: of the authorities at Washington, 
ARTICLES FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MaGaAZINEs cannot be 
sent by mail at the rates of printed matter. If sent by 
mail, letter postage must be paid. Packages over four 
ounces should be sent by express. 

When parties wish MSS. returned by mail, postage 
stamps must be enclosed for the full amount. Contribu- 
tors of short articles, poems, etc., will do well to keep a 
copy, as the cheapest course. 


Summary of the Week. 


VIRGINIA. 

Our forces still hold the position gained by Gen. 
Warren on the Weldon road, the rebels, after 
fruitless efforts to regain it, having retired en- 
tirely from his front, On Sunday, August 2ist, 
they made a most determined assault, but after 
three repulses retired. This compensated for our 
heavy loss on the 19th. A whole rebel brigade was 
caught between the fire of two columns and al- 
most annihilated, the General, Haywood, being 
kilied. 

On the 23d a part of the 2d corps tore up the 
railroad to a distance of three miles beyond Ream’s 
station, and the 5th corps also destroyed the road 
to within four miles of Petersburg. 

On the 25th Gen. Hancock, who was south of 
Ream’s station, was repeatedly attacked, but. in 
vain. At half-past 5 a.m. a combined attack was 
made on his centre and left, but he repulsed them 
as he had done before, and the enemy withdrew, 
leaving their dead and wounded on the field. 

The enemy have lost at least 10,000 in the last 
two weeks. 

On the eame day an attack was made on Butler’s 
picket line, but easily repulsed. 

SHERIDAN’S ARMY. 

Gen. Sheridan has now in fact centred his army 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

On the 17th Gen. Torbert kept the enemy at 
bay on the Winchester and Newtown Pike, Col. 
Penrose, with the Ist brigade of the ist division, 
distinguishing himeelf greatly. 

On the 2ist a brisk engagement took place two 
miles beyond Charlestown. The rebels, at 8 a.m., 
attempted to pierce our front at Summit Point. 
The 6th corps and Wilson’s cavalry bore the brunt 
and lost heavily. We drove the enemy over a 
mile. On the 24th skirmishing was renewed on 
the left and centre. 

On the 24th Moseby attacked the stockade at 
Arfandale, but after an hour’s fight withdrew. 

On the 25th the rebels attempted to cross at 
dam No, 4 but were repulsed. The enemy have 
since fallen back to Smithfield. 


GEORGLA. 

Wheeler crossed the river above Chattaneogs 
and captured a train near Cleveland. 

On the 18th the 15th corpse charged the rebel 
works at Atlanta and carried the rifiepite. 

Gen. Kilpatrick succeeded in cutting the Macon 











road Without loss, and made a complete circuit 





around Atlanta, returning with 200 prisoners, 6 
cannon and 4 stands of colors. 

On the 19% Maj.-Gen. Dodge was killed at At- 
lanta while posting a picket line. 

The Union prisoners at Andersonville, Ga., have 
sent a deputation to President Lincoln. There 
are 35,000 prisoners there suffering fearfully. 

. ALABAMA, 

Farragut and Granger are thundering away at 
Fort Morgan, the Tennessee taking the place of 
the Tecumseh, and hurling her deadly missiles at 
the fort she so recently defended. 

_ Gen. Maury is ing all—black and white— 
in order, if possible, to save Mobile. 

According to rebel papers, Fort Morgan was 
taken on the 27th of August. 


On the 2ist, Forrest, by a bold dash, captured 
Memphis at 3 a. w. and held the town for two 
hours. The object was to capture Gen. Wash- 
burne and Gen. Hurlbut, but they both escaped. 
Forrest, as he retired, was pursued by Col. 
Winslow. 

LOUISIANA. 

Two steamers, the Atlantic No. 2 and M. R. 
Cheek, while engaged in an illegal cotton trade, 
was seized by the rebels at the mouth of Sunflower 
river. 

On the 8th of Aug. the rebels attacked the In- 
dependent scouts near Goodrich’s landing, but 
as negro troops came up they were repulsed with 
loss. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


A rebel force attempting to take conscripts by 
force at Greensboro’, on August 24, were driven 
out of the town, their commander, Major Whit- 
field, and Capt. Keyoe being killed. 

NAVAL. 

The Tallahassee has destrayed 22 American 
fishing vessels off North Cape, Prince Edward’s 
island. We have captured the a blockade- 
runner from Wilmington to Nassau. 








FOREICN NEWS. 
Tue foreign news received during the past 


week is very unimportant. Parliament is prorogued in 

and the most notable work Lord Palmerston 
can find to do is to cut the first turf of new railroads, 
and lecture at country towns. Ata recent meeting he 
again declared the fixed determination of the English 
Government to remain perfectly neutral in American 


affairs. 
France continues in an eq! quiet condition. The 
King of the has sa kid 


visit to Louis Napo- 

leon, but the object is not known. 
The Germanic Confederation is very angry with the 
of Prussia for conducting the Danish negotiations, 
as though the minor States of Germany were of go ac- 
count. The French press laid Denmark’s misf eB 
at land’s door, adding, that if she had been cordial 
with “i ce, the Western Powers could also have saved 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Once more we are about to talk of the draft. 
We do not know any subject so near to the hearts of the 
people—every one—as that same question of the con- 
scription. . 

There is no distinction in the classes whom it will 
affect, the rich man feeling it in his pocket, when called 
on to disburse a thousand or two for a substitute, and 
the poor one feeling it in his person and his family. 
For the first we have no sympathy; it is full time that 
the rich should do something this war, and we 
cannot believe that the man who goes out with his life 
in his hands can receive too much as bounty for so 
doing. New York city started on this belief and was 
liberal to profusion, but a change has come o’er the 
spirit of the dream, and now the wealthy town bows be- 
fore the energy and money of-the country, or, in other 
words, New York, ridden to death by scurvy politicians, 
has allowed the time to go by when she could have filled 
her quota, and for the sake of a few millions of dollars, a 
drop in the bucket of her wealth, has let every little village 
take away her men by the inducement of higher bounties. 
There are numberless towns about us that pay $600 
cash to one year men, while New York pays only $300 
to three year men, and pays even that brutally and grud- 
gingly. The result is that our city is enlisting no men, 
and to make the matter worse, is, under the prompting 
of some of these same scurvy politicians, attempting— 
as we hope, vainly—to sneak out of her duty by trying 
to prove that she alone has enlisted some 30,000 men in 
the navy, almost as great a number as there is in it 
altogether. In two weeks, therefore, New York will be 
given up to the conscription, and 20,000 men taken away, 
bountyless and perhaps pennyless, to the field. For 
this they may thank only themselves, and it is to be 
hoped that when they return to their homes they will 
be honest enough in the future to attend to their poljti- 
cal rights and vote for honest men, not for a politician 
who can see nothing that has not a money-making job 
in it. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous. We have dis- 
cussed the we are now about to fly to omnibusses. 
We know of how little use such d 


hope that some day a millenium will come and 
little social abuses which writhe in large 
cities will be crushed out by a 8 of indig- 


attempting their deeds without fully 
the penalty. 
It wae a ——— case that when the people sub- 
mitted without a murmur to the advance in price, that it 











creature. The 
inside, and will not trust thous to the driver, is 
the same, and to the woman who insists upon crowding 
herself in when every seat is filled, making every one 
= we say ditto, ditto, ditto, with all 


An incident comes to our knowlege this week which 
as we have not noticed printed elsewhere we relate. 
Its locality is Philadelphia, but the moral 
equally to New York, and shows for the hu 

time the importance of 


Fremont’s staff, had occasion a 
few days since on business. While there he complained 
of not well, and on 


pongo ay ag = was pth per cent. by sending 
an agen’ 68 ali @ special contract for 
delivery, and in the last a saving in some cases of 00 
percent. To explain this it be necessary to tell 
that and hucksters have got our market 
laws 80 ed that a farmer bringing his produce to 
the city must Lye of it before eight o’clock, or 
leave. The result is that he is te dispose of it to 
these as heads of seldom reach the 
market as : — vt. pS 
vegetables an. y an t of an associa- 
Use af femllicn 00 the enlieratton $ 
Potatoes $2 00abushel. Dealers’ price $3 00 
Tomatoes 30 “ « oe oD 
8a o 7 
Lima Beans 60 a bushel. o oo 1 00 
Squashes 1 00 a barrel. es « (200 
Turnips oy “ “ 1 50 
Cabbage 7 60 a hundred. e « 13 00 
Apples 75 a bushel. es os 1 50 
Peaches 1 a o o 1 50 
Mask Melons 75 “ oe « $300 
Water Melons 8 00 a hundred. « « 20 00 


All this is simply a fact and capable of demonstration 
to any one who will go at daylight aiong Greenwich 
street towards W: Market, and question the 
country people who swarm the street with wagons laden 
with all the wealth of the soil. Even when they sell iu 
small quantities, the saving is equal 
the prices of market men. In truth W: 
ket is a humbug, and any housekeeper who braves the 
dirt and stench will find that they can buy just as good 
and 33 per cent. cheaper in their own neighborhood. 
We have ne —— a i Fr mt a — p the market 
— us 60 cents for a peck of peaches, better than 
which we had bought that very morning in a small 
grocery up-town for 40, and 75 cents for a water melon, 
the superior of ‘which we had just got in the same way 
for 36 cents. 

All these things are worthy the consideration of house- 
keepers, and might, me followed up, very much 
alleviate the distress must ensue the coming win- 
ter, and perhaps have the effect of driving some of the 

horde of and middle men into hon- 
est occupations, or into the army, where their thews and 
sinews would meet appreciation. 

From these subjects, with a jump, let us go to the 
way New York is amusing h: 

The of the week has been the debut of Miss 
Olive at Wallack’s and before we say any- 
thing ei of the lady or the piece in which she a; 
peared, we wish to denounce the style of criticism wi 
which she has been favored b: 


woman. She presents herself for their suffrages as an 
actress, not as a wife, a mother, nor to bear w her 
oulders the prejudices or dislikes justly or 


betrays the hand of a map, and that one who is a reader 
of Dickens and an admirer. With a proper redressing 
and strengthening of the last act, “‘Eveleen” can be 
made a decidedly clever sensational play, and just the 
thing for the provincial market. 

The Winter Garden is stiJ] running Clarke in “‘ Every- 
body’s Friend’”’ and “‘The Rough Diamond,” unto 
which, as they seem to please the public, we have no 
objection. 

Niblo’s gives Miss Heron six nights of “‘ Camille,”’ 
after which Forrest takes ion, and, as we sup- 
pose, will give us a hundred nights or so. 

The Broadway reopens, newly painted, puttied and 
——— with Mr. John Owens, and cannot fail to 

e a success, the house and the location both tending 
to that consummation. 

Barnum has got his whale, all alive, in the new tank, 
and visitors can indulge their ——_ in that line in 
& way not before. e pantomime company 
are still at the Museum, drawing crowded houses, and 
will, according to present appearances, do the same for 
some weess. 





CLARKE’s li ~~ gallery, to which by 








the A. the gentlemanly director, we 
are ibted for a portrait of Franz Muller, engraved 
in Wi.» tL ey We noticed 

very, fine esses, among which we may 
note = . Esq., Commissioner Acton, 


Ghaniran a 
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Tzn Acres Exoven: A Pratical: Experience, 
showing how a very small farm may be made to keep 
a very large family, with extensive and profitable ex- 
verience in the cultivation of the smaller fruits. 
New York : James Miller, 12mo, 255 pp. 


may be ended, but the slaveholders and men are 
determined to oo as 


arrived at Havana on the 
unknown 


leg with ciate. 





-GeneRat Orprrs or THe Wak D: PARTMENT, 


em! * the ot oy es ee 
spectally for the use of te Army and Navy the 
nited States, arranged. In two 
volumes. With a full ae ile ae. 
M. O’Baren and Otrvern DREFENDORF, At 
torneys, Leavenworth, Kansas. New York: 2 vols., 
8vo, 472, 711 pp. 
‘The General Orders of the War t affect and 
ye P dy.  ~ Rog ye. the country, as 
to render @ matter of 


collection b 
ae, Come ons Romane Sore Bie pres Se 
pb DR ag Te renders 
their edition of value, furnished with a full 
index. It thus becomes indispensable to Staff Officers 
& -vatagg breach and Disbursing Officers, 

ea, Provost and, in fact, the 
whole Staff and Line of the Army. To every branch ot 
the service, the concise and complete form of the pub- 
lication will and 


associations, 
«ments of Government, and li’ 
Union. Historians of the War, Editors and others will 
find their labors of research curtailed by its 
~ chronological arrangement and full 


‘EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


etm gatign§ The military. as stated in the en- 
ww, is between 20 and and not between 18 
and 45, as some suppose. 

—— The regular of the Union Central Com- 
mittee of this city was on the 26th Aug. A com- 
mittee was ited to visit Washington, endeavor, 
= le means, to secure to the credit of New 
ork the 24,000 men enlisted as sailors and marines, and 
not yet credited to the county. 

—— The official recapitulation of the public debt up 
to Aug. 15 shows it to be $1,859,274, or $9,561,000 
more the previous week’s statement. The unpaid 
requisitions are nearly $80,000, and the amount in 


. 








the Treasury over 000. debt 

interest has been enon $9,632,000, while the fobs 
in lawful money been increased 

7 000, aS debt bearing interest in coin $2,000,- 





~— The A ha 
law.of last session concerning the of colorefi troops 
givee them the ssme money, clothing, etc., as white 
. soldiers orders have been issued to carry out the 
law and the decision. . 


plasterers of Brooklyn held a mass m 


ee Ball Club of New York 
an taf bony mallee Club of Hoboken, in 
which New Jersey triumphed by 33 There was 
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at hauling down her 
the Chickasaw, Lieutenant Commander 


manding. p 
ersong}.—Mr. Patmore, 
woh st **The Angel in the House,” has recently be- 
come a convert to the Roman Catholic religion. 
8. Johnson, of New York, has 
, under the of 
claims of the Hudson’s 
Company, in the place of Daniel 8. 


—— Mr. Fernando Wood made a 
*s home), on the in the course 
hearers that the Chicago Conven- 
tion would be unanimous in the nomination of a Peace 
candidate, on a Peace platform. 


raid was taken 

a ge RS RA OT 

See ar nenated ie coeeeng, ane Sea 

with several of bis 

—— The Hon. John Appleton died in Portland, 

Sn the 22d inst. He wen in Conguens in 10503 wes 
Minister to 


the fact that 30,000 of them have been sold in England. 
then she has written a number of other and 


among 
” « Hill and Valley,” ‘‘ The Journey 
Business of Life,” * 
Modern Filirtations,’’ 


The latter 
devoted to minister to the instruc- 
poor. She caused seats and 
the most crowded thorough 
fares of her native city, and delivered public lectures to 
Many of her books have been 
reprinted here and enjoyed an extensive circle of 


— Dr. Jonathan Knight, an eminent hysician, 
years Professor of Yale College, died at 
residence in New Haven on the 25th August, aged 75. 


—— Hon. John Appleto 
street, 


August 22, after a 
y, Mass., on Feb. 11, 1815, 
admi th: 


fountains-to be erected in 
the lower classes. 


illness. He was born in 
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4 sovereigns, 136,725,120 copper pence, and 
685 halfpence. 








e the Railway Newt « e vided 
with omuinn 80 as to insure to = ,, 
but will,.at the same time, in the event of an tema by 
‘ope individual upon another in any one of the 

ord to the occupant of an adjoining compartment the 
means of identifying the offenders.”’ 


—— An act of Parliament has been passed in England 
to close all refreshment saloons at 1 a.m. It was put in 
force lately, and d quite a tion in the fashi 
able streets of London by the midnight revellers being 
suddenly turned into the street. 


~— During 1 performance at Rome, in a piece in 
which some soldiers were to fire on an actor who 
formed ‘ue part of a sea captain, the men happened to 
stand oo close, and the wadding of one of the pieces 
ce to the heart of the performer, killing him on 
e 





—— A curious custom is getting very prevalent in 
Vienna. Cartes de visite and other photographic re 
resentations of the deceased are inserted in their tom! 


*— Among the novelties in London specn’-iion we 
hear of an ice company, with a capital of £50,000. 


oon eee ualities of the soil of 
Lincolnshire are yo one of the Jenkinses 


of the London 3 >}! the man whom Lady 
Florence Paget (these Pagets have the divorce queer 


—— The Italian Government has just published the 
results of the first census taken since the different an- 
nexations. The population of the entire kingdom is 
now 21,777,334 souls, so that Italy is the fifth power in 

Oy a ees Se Sane noe 


b rage rula- 
tion of a commune in Ii is 2,821 inhabitants, while in 
France it is only 978, but in a given extent of country 
there are twice as many communes in France as in 


Italy. 
nt at note tieameranes ot’ @ gen- 
away and disappearance of bonnets. 
Birds, boughs of trees, kitchen gardens, all, all gone! 
In April e lady wore upon her head the foliage, the 
fruits, the things of an island of the Pacific. In 
June the astonished opera glass explores the brilliant 
crowd almost in vain to find one vestige of a bonnet. 
The bonnet has retreated to the extreme rear; it barely 
flanks the extreme right and left wings of the wild and 
voluminous coiffures into which fashionable beau’ 
twists, puffs, expands and frizzles its own hair, and 
the other hair upon which it can lay fs hands. 


— A volunteer named on, lost one of his 


th 
recently from Fort Trumbull to the steamboat landi 
in Groton, over a mile. He was brought back in a boa 


——- Mr. Bateman, the father of the great tragic ac- 
brought before a London magistrate, a few 


tress, was 
since, ed with ult x 
cub ale @astsiell sanieh. She anne won oom’ tae wel 


ay Ly is claimed, are en’ to this 

The Archbishop Hi died before o' from 
the Pope that mark of , With which, itis eved, 
his successor will be honored. 


—— Of Dundreary Sothern they tell a story in Baden 
just now which is amusing. Itseems that Mr. Sothern 
through Baden a few days ago; but nobody save 
intimate friends recognized in the quiet gentleman 
in mufti the amusing “fellow’’ of the Haymarket. So 
Mr. Sothern went his way unbored, for the “ monstravi 
digito”’ is a bore when one is locking for peace and 
quiet. When he had gone away it got rumored at the 
rooms that he had just arrived here, and the very same 
evening, during the performance of the band, there was 
a general exclamation of ‘‘ There he ia!"’ as an unlucky 
visitor, not to the actor but to the character, 


ters and a son from college—were in the agonies of 

light. The unfortunate man and they 
were in fits. En the “ ‘ouse,”” he 
stumbled over the » and in raptures. 
“Now, Mrs. B.,”’ says B., “I did I would not 








FINANCIAL PARALLELS. 


One of the favorite methods of the English 
press at this time, when they wish to touch the “raw 
spot” of American feeling, is to speak of our financial 


taxation and customs. 
When New York to her foreign fund- 
in cursency (a measure which we 
ee ae 
in the ° 
pa % It weald be 6 rod that 
it us. no 
sn Btato—ieast of alll Great 4 
fundhalders in depreciated currency, 
lab acomneted tne was reserved alone for 
Americans and those of the mY And 80 
profoundly ignorant are masses e 
iblic even of their own , that we have little 
Soubt mang 0 seapectabie our \- 
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did not rise with other values; the final rise being only 
about 20 per cent. in many parishes. 

In this depreciated currency, worth 40 or 50 per cent. 
below what the foreign fundholders had supposed them- 
selves pledged to receive, did England pay her former 
Creditors. Individuals, of courre, complained, but it 
was manifest she could do nothing else, and this “re- 

diation”’ has never, we believe, been thrown in her 

th. The enormous volume of paper-money, amount- 
ne according to the best authorities, to £450,000,000 in 
1815, naturally stimulated speculation and extravagance 
to the highest degree, and left its bed effects on the 
national habits. It served also (as it has done here) to 
stimulate some very useful branches of production. 

Still, despitewll the inflation, and with a public debt 
in 1815 of some $3,700,000,000, England resumed specie 
———- within four _— after the termination of the 
war, and began a career of prosperity which has made 
her the richest nation of a wend. ” 

The financial experiences of America are no new thing. 
They have very nearly their counterpart during the 
struggle of Great Britain with France, with the immense 
advantage to us that our working-classes were never in 
®@ more prosperous condition. Even the fall in Govern- 
ment funds of late, which has so alarmed some timid 
people, had more than ite 1 In England, when 


1813, the two latter estimated in depreciated currency. 
Heavy taxation carried the credit of Jand through, 
ee eee ae. t she bore 

6 balance of power, we, greater reggurces, 
can surely bear for national existence, and with @ muoh 
better financial issue before us. 








A STEAM-ENGINE FOR THIRTY- 
ONE CENTS! 


Owe of our learned professors tells us thet 
when he was a boy he made a working steam-engine at 
an expense of 31 cents, and perhaps some of our young 
readers would like to know how it was done. 

-He took an empty powder-canister, a, and inserting a 


perforated cork into the opening, the end of a 
small lead pipe, b, into the hole 
d in the cork. The lead pipe 


terminated at the opposite end 
in a Barker-milll engine, c. 
ec The construction of this mill 














made by soldering a horizontal 
tube across a a vertical tube, 
so that the interiors of the two were in open communi- 
cation with each other, the ends of the tube being closed. 
The lower end of the vertical tube terminated in a coni- 
cal step, and wkere the pipe entered at the u end it 
was surrounded »y tow or picked rope, stuffed in steam- 
tight, and greased so that the tube could revolve with 
little friction. A minute opening was made in the side 
of each arm of the horizontal tube near the end—the 
holes being in —— sides. The canister was nearly 
filled with hot before the cork was inserted, and 
when the water was made to boil by placing a lamp 
under it, the 6 revolved with great velocity. 
A mill like might be made to turn a spit or to 
A sawmill in this city was driven nearly 
years by a mill of this form, though constructed, of 
course, of more substantial materials. 








NOTES ON SCIENCE. 
Formation of Coral Islands. 


M. pz Rocuas announces to the Academy of Sci 
the result of his inspection of ceral islands in various 
parts of the globe as not in harmony with the accepted 
theory in France. That theory assumes that the polypes 
which build up the earthy substance of these islands 
cease to build when the ice reaches the low tidemark ; 
and that the subsequent t from the waves dashing 
over its surface completes the elevation. M. de Rochas 
thinks that the first part of this statement is correct ; 
the second partisincorrect. He attributes the elevation 
above the surface of the water to volcanic agency. ‘No 
coral island without an upheaval which pushes above the 
surface of the water the coral abandoned by the poly- 
;”’ that is, the formula of his experience. He fin 
the surface free from the attrition and fractures which 
would result from tne throwing over them of pebbles 








Mystic Pond. 


Manufacture of the Voice. 


Verntiy the marvels of mechanical mity are in- 
exhaustible! To all those which were at the 
ternational Exhibition, there is one now seen in 
would have been a striking addition. 
Hitherto the complexity and of the mechanism 
on which the human voice were considered 


hopelessly beyond human skill to reproduce; neverthe- 
leas, a German, named Faber, has surmounted the diffi- 
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THE WAR IN VIBGINIA—SCENB ON THE FARM OF 8. R. PRITCHARD, WHERE SHIELDS FOUGHT STONEWALL JACKSON IN 1862, AND WHERE CROOK WAS DEFEATED IN 


BATTLEFIELD OF WINCHESTER. 


Tue spot shown in our engraving is one 
where the contending armies have twice met in battle. 
Here, two years ago, Shields met Stonewall Jackson, and 
here but a few weeks since the gallant, devoted and un- 
ambitious Col. Mulligan was killed. The place goes by 
the name of Currentville, although the designation does 


THE WAR IN GRORGIA—WAQGON TRALN PASSING 
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___EKANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. __ 


BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, J. EB. TAYIOR. 


often appear. It is the farm of 8. B. Pritchard, 


not 
and lies three miles from Winchester. 

In the rear, surrounded by oak trees, are a church 
and schoolhouse. Here and in the more distant woods 


the rebels lay. Our men were posted behind the clap- 
board fences in the foreground and behind the ruinous 
stone wall. At the walnut tree on the left Col. Mulligan 
fell, pierced by three balls while rallying his men. 


WAGON 
BY TORCHLICHT. 


No General probably ever attempted a task 
Sherman’ the base of his 
is so cern a 


8, 80 . ae 

can well understand 

Wheeler to save Atlanta, 
by demolishing the 
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BESACA AT NIGHT.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPROIAL ARTIST, OC. B. FP. OILLEN. 


burning bridges, blocking up tunnels, &c 


‘[SEry. 19, 1864, 
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ORPHEUS; 
Or, the Birth of Song. 


BY ROSENBERG. 


Tae blue Hills danced with Joy, and the ribbed 
Leaves 

Of the broad Chestnuts quivered—the lithe 
Palms, 

Bending their Whiplike Stems in the glad Air, 

As golden Grain in a Sun-ripened Field, 

Swept over by the swimming Evening Breeze, 

Answersits toying Breath. All Nature throbbed 

Through its quick Pulse, responsive to the 
Touch 

That first awoke the Lyre, calling out Song, 

Freshborn and joyous from its quivering 
Wires— 

New ‘Threads on which great Thoughts and 
Dreams were strung 

Into the Web of the young Melody. 


Wheeling through the blue Breadth of 
cloudless Heaven, 
The delicate Birds swept nearer ; in the Grass 
The crouching Panther sleeked its speckled 
Hide, 
With rasping Tongue, and quenched its fire- 
lit Eyes 
Beneath a strange Delight ; beside it moved, 
In mazy Coils, the pied and glittering Snake, 
Glancing, a living Rainbow in the Gladness 
Of its awakened Hearing ; while the Doe 
Forgot to browse, as on its gentle Ear 
The unwonted Music rippled. Beast and 
wer, 
Reptile and Bird, and Tree, and Cloud, and 
Earth, 
Ocean and Stream, woke to the first-born Song: 
re how chill and dark 
as Earth ; 


How Ccecieiiaii Pollution ‘stamped their Mark 
On mortal Mirth. 


.. God gave the Lyre. He bade me wake its Voice. 
Th 


strike it, ‘Let all worldly Things rejoico— 
Beast, Herb and Bird. 





It calls ye back to Life, whence ye had fied, 
Since Birth 


Woke all which ere that Wakening had been dead— 
The Soul of Earth. 


With gentle Song it speaks. All Life may hear 
That will, 


‘Grape-Cluster, green Fig, red Peach, Harvest-Ear 
Swell, grow and fill ; 


The Date Tree rains ite fruits—a luscious Hail— 


On Earth ; 
Sun-rounded Melons from that Sun inhale 
Their juicy Worth ; 
The Lion crouches by the Lamb’s white side, 
Subdued ; 
While the fierce Tiger’s black and tawny Pride 
Bathes not in Blood ; 
The Serpent weaves in long and swimming Rings 
Its Girth ; 
Near it, the gray Dove’s piumed and fluttering 


Wings 
Fan Grass and Earth ; 


The Fagle seeks the Thrush, and learns to build 
A Nest, 
Sunshine’s mellow Flashes light and gild 
Its speckled Breast ; 


Where 


The Hand of Man no more shall stain with Red 
The Earth, 
Whose Fruits and living Things with him were wed 
By God from Birth. 
God 


e them all to him, to bloom and grow 


In Love. 
Love is the Spell of Joy with all below 
And all above. 
Then let him hail all Things, this side of Death, 
With Mirth, 
And twine from yearning Life, Love's gentle Wreath 


Round all on Earth.” 


Scarcely the Song’s extatic Voice died out 
‘Than Man awoke. Shaking his Locks abroad, 
He seemed to woo a fiercer Melody 
Than that which crisped along his curling Hair 
A few brief Momentssince. Lifting his Spear, 
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MAJOR-GEN. RB. OCLESBY, OF ILLIXOIS.—FROM™ A PRoTCGRAPH BY BRADY. 


He smote the Stag, whose twisted Antlers kept 
Time to the Memory of the Music. With 
The Blow roused all which dreamed. 
The Leopard’s Spots 
Glanced through the Sunshine-dappled Green- 
wood Shade, 
As with a vigorous and a sudden Bound 
He sprung upon the Lamb. Scarce were his 
Teeth 
Fleshed in its Neck, than on his spotted Hide 
Fell the fierce Lion’s Paw—with broken Back, 
But Jaws fast clinched, he writhed. Then, 
swift as light, 
The Boa loosened from its scaly Rings, 


“And shot around the mighty Brute a Coil 


More mighty still. While his Bones crunched 
and crackled, 

And crunched again beneath its lapping 
Strength, 

Forth from his riven Mouth a Roar of Pain 

Burst, Shrieklike. On the Dove the Eagle 
stooped, 

Rending its pale gray Plumes with iron Beak 

And dappling them with Blood. And then the 
Wind, 

Smiting the Trees together, as in Sport, 

Wrenched from the Sward their lusty timbered 


Limbs 
And tore them from each other. On its Wings 
Came the swart Cloud and Tempest, lapping 
Earth 


| In sable Gloom, and overshadowing All 
That walked on Earth—Peal upon Peal brake 
forth 
The Thunder, while the arrowy Lightning 
leapt 
Out of its whilom Bondage, as it smote 
Him who had slain the Deer. 
When Orpheus saw 
What chanced, in a white Agony he raised 
His face to question God. 
Then the Storm passed. 
Beasts sought their Caverns—the undying Sun 
Bathed Earth in living Light. In answering 
Joy, 
Earth veiled the uprooted Trees with a green 
Cloak 
Of Grass and Ivy—from the Lightning-slain 
The rotting Flesh sank Sluicelike, till it grew 
A Screen of Wild Flowers round the whitening 
Bones. 


And even as he gazed, he saw that Life 
Is twofold. Strife, and Love, and Joy, and 
Pain, 
The‘new-born Agony and young Delight 
Are each Necessities. ‘Withaut the One, 
The Other were not Gladness. On his Lips 
All Question died. As the Sun called ont 
. Life 
{ From Death, Belief learned that in Error lies 
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THE MURDER IN THE LAW CHAMBERS. 





| the attorney-zeneral, with an opening before th 


j Thank you, sir.’ 








The appointed Death to Knowledge. Then he 
struck 

His Lyre to a new Prayer, the Prayer of Faith— 

Faith in the Eternal Will—a Faith that All 

ds as it is, because the Hand of God 

Hath made it, Storm and Sunshine, Love and 























































































, Pain, 
Each to draw Life from Each—Each Joy from 
Each— 


Each one small part of the completed Whole. 








THE BROKEN BOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ar the time the event transpired with which 
my story introduces iteelf I was an “ Attorney at 
Law” of one week’s standing and repute. And 
if any of my readers have ever known by personal 
experience what it is to occupy such a position at 
the bar, and in the world, they can adequately 
appreciate the dignity and consequence of the in- 
dividuakwho stood in my patent leathers at that 
epoch. Visions of the bench were never secondary 
to that of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
with the seal of the Ohief Justice in the fore- 
ground ; while in the gauzy interim were outlines 
of scenes in the State Legislature, the 
and especially the Senate of the United States, in 
which my form, matured by years and portly de- 
velopment, constituted an imposing feature, and 
my eloquence had made eminent myname. That 
name is icularly impressive itself. It is 
simply J . My. readers are aware that 
there has 0 Chief-Justice Bart of the United 
States hitherto; consequently I have not yot 
achieved that distinction. 

I had survived by one week the period of my 
noviciate as a student in the office of 
well, Esg., attorney at law, in a seaport town of 
one of our Atlantic States. For reasons which 
will be appreciated in the perusal of this narrative 
I decline to be,more explicit. 

I went to Mr. Pledwell from an humble home, 
My mapas wis's silew, ant ctees & Wie to- 

warde setting me up in the world; but she had 
the acquaintance of several ‘members of the bar, 
and amongst the members Mr. Pledwell favor- 
ably considered ae desire that I should “be a 
lawyer.” 





UMBRELLA COURTSHIP. 


Upon obtaining my majority I paased an exami- 
nation; and upon that very day took the usual 
oath, entered my afitograph in a firm &and on the 
court’s book, and was admitted to practise at the 
bar. Thinks I, there is a name that will be fe- 
mous. Among the novi homines of the future, 
John Hart shall have a distinguished - position 
upon the scroll of fame. : True, the prediction has 
yet to be fulfilled. 

Upon the evening of that day Mr. Pledweil as- 
tonished mo by proposing that I should become at 
once a member of the firm, to be known hereafter 
as Pledwell & Hart, Here was that I was 
useful and a; ted; and Mr. Pledwell, who 
was a bachelor of forty-five, had determined that I 
should have no time to grow dissatisfied in an in- 
ferior position while looking out for myself. True, 
the partnership was only a small per centage of a 
fair income for the first five years. But the offer 
was an exceedingly liberal one, as it extended into 
| the future, “with the contingency, you know,” 
| said Mr. Pledwell, “‘of the whole business, in the 
ordinary course of nature—what do you say ?” 

I did not like to throw myself into his arms, be- 
cause I knew that would be unprofessional; and, 
therefore, I only accepted the proposition at once, 
with very sincere thanks, in the cxpression of 
which I thought I was sufficiently careful not to 
be too demonstrative. 

“That will do—that will do,” said Mr. Pledwell. 
| ** Yon needn’t think you get it for nothing. We 

must both work hard, as usual; but hereafter I 

shall give you a considerably larger share of the 
burden than you have had hitherto. I shall work 
| my way as a pioneer for yow; perhaps more di- 
| rectly and diligently into the civil courts, and the 
| district and circuit courte of the United States. 
| TH criminal business will, in a few years, devolve 

almost exclusively upon you.” 
*T am agrecd, sir.” 

“You will preyure to make your debrt.in thi 
ease of Charley Weller. You will conduct the pre- 
Jitain casmination for the defence, and foll 









jury.” 
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The interview closed, and I went to my boarding- 


Several shots had been fired, one of which passed 
lungs. Death ensued in 
about three hours. In his deposition, taken in 
articulo mortis, the officer stated that he identifted 
only two of the party, “Bud” Brown and Charley 
Weller. “Bud” Brown had fled. The deceased 
did not attribute the fatal shot to either. Did not 
know that either had fired. Wetried an alibi, but 
it failed—that was bad. But in my I was 
eloquent upon the flight of *‘ Bud,” and the evi- 
dence of conscious innocence which restrained 
* our unfortunate client’ from such an insane act 
of concession as flight. I am afraid no 
opportunity to get off after he heard 

tified in the deposition. Mr. Pled 


- injail, with which he expressed himself “ satisfied.” 
He escaped the ; “That,” said he, 
** was the winning move.” : 


CHAPTER Il. 


ing up our books and papers, Mr. Pledwell and 
myself were‘about the last to leave the building. 
The streets in the immediate vicinity of the court- 


if 
F 


“Ohno, oh no,” was somewhat gruffly answered, 
and in an instant he turned the corner, in the di- 


after recess.” And upon trying it we found it only 
latched und walked in. 

I felt out the matchbox on the table and took a 
match from it; but at the same Se 
the only one, Upon pulling it on the paper 
it gave a partial gleam and flickered out, possibly 
from the effects of a damp atmosphere, as I ex- 
tended my hand towards the gasburner, with 
which it came in contact. 

It was hot. 

“The burner is hot, Mr. Pledwell,”" I ex- 
claimed. 

“ Impossible!” 

I felt it again. 

‘It would burn my hand to hold it.” 

‘Then that rascal has been in here.” 

“There is something slippery under my foot,’ 
I sai 


—why, what can it be? Here, I have 


# physician. 
“Doctor Munson is in the next square,” he said. 


fell to the floor. 5 staeges $e eae 
my hand at once‘into a pudt» of something—it 
was warm—" waa sure it \;.s blood, and my own 
cgrdied st the thougit. 

“Mr, Pledwell,” I exclaimed, 
there is blood on the floor.” 
“Nonsense, boy; your imagination is fooling 


you. - 

‘See if you have another match.” 

A heavy groan, or rather a sound which blended 
@ groan and sigh, a deep moan, asif it were the 
last expiring gush of life, startled us both. It 
came from the other side of the desk which was in 
the centre of the room, and was accompanied with 
a alight movement. I involuntarily stepped to- 
wards the door. 

“Good God! what can that be?” ejaculated Mr. 
Pledwell. 

I confess that my 
think I could by any effort have spoken a word, 
and there came over me an sense of 


declining _ 
pao paren o 
Mr. Pledwell. 

The silence of us. 

“T have not about me,” said Mr. 
Pledwell. ‘Go you and get a light—I will remain 
here—and bring somebody with you.” 

I could have blessed him for the 
em from that horror, while I honored 
the nerve and resolution which enabled him to 
sustain that fearful agony of suspense alone. Ex- 
perience is a wonderful teacher, though. I gould 
do it easy enough now. 

I stepped from the door, and was just about to 
make a dash at a high rate of speed for some- 
where, when the old, quiet-footed janitor of the 
court, whose business it was to close shutters and 
lock offices of careless came round the 
corner with his lantern in his hand. I seized him 
by the arm and hustled him towards our office. 

**Who aré you? what do you want?” exclaimed 
the frightened old man, hurrying back as from a 
murderer. 

“It is I, Mr. Hart. Mr. Pledwell is in the office ; 
there is something wrong there.” 

And as I had frightened him too much to get 
him to move at once, I snatched the lantern from 
his hand and bade him followme. Upon 
the office I removed the candle from the lantern, and 
at once perceived a human form upon the floor, but 
on lighting the gas a frightful scene of blood and 
horror discovered itself. There lay, stretched at 
full length, now, as it proved, entirely dead, the 
body of a good-sized, middle-aged man, his hair 
and face all dabbled with blood, which seemed to 
be still flowing from some wound which did not 
imm: appear. There was blood under our 
feet, and blood had been spurted from the wound, 
doubtless when first inflicted, over the office table, 
staining books and papers upon it. 

Mr. Pledwell ordered the frightened janitor, who 
seemed unwilling to come within the door, to go for 


as sure as I live 






“It is not much use,” he added, as the old man 
left, and after having felt the pulse and heart of 
**the’ man is dead, and he 


It was a knife, after the Bowie pattern, but 


was silent. I do not |. 


@ pocketbook containing sundry papers and about 
twenty dollars in notes, a purse with some specie 
in gold and silver, a watch, a pocketknife and 
other unimportant trifles. No clue here. The 
man did not seem to have been robbed. 

** What's this bit of paper upon your table, Mr. 
Pledwell ?” asked the coroner, taking up a piece 
. “Do you know 


**Tt is none of mine,” he said. “ Hart, have you 
seen it before ?” 

I looked at it. 

“No, sir; I know nothing of it. I put all the 

there was upon the table into my port- 
folio, when I went to court this morning.” 

‘Read aloud what you find written upon it,” 
said the coroner. . 

It was a wretched scrawl, and evidently done by 
an uneducated person. 

“Mr. pledwel we want to fix some ‘ 
yvytt 4 come poopely 
we ar goin to exchainge” 

And there it stopped. What could this mean? 
Who constituted the “we?” What had inter- 
rupted the communication? Had the man been 
struck at that mement, or had a quarrel ensued? 
The paper looked like a note which seemed to con- 
template an t to meet us at another 
time, probably in the morning. There was part 
of a watermark on the paper, and it had a peculiar 
fainty smell. This was the only thing that had 
the quality of a clue, buthow vague! The upshot 
of the evening’s inquiry was, that the body was 
removed to the family residence, and after eliciting 
all the testimony possible, the inquest was ad- 


journed to the next day. 


Upon the following day it was ascertained that 
Haflin left home on the preceding day, after din- 
ner, alone. He was at a store during the after- 
noon, and he was seen just before dark by an 
acquaintance, who stopped and spoke with him a 
minute or two, but nothing was elicited which in 
the slightest degree seemed to associate him with 
any particular transaction or person. The hand- 
writing on the bit of paper was his, and the knife 
was his. These facts were established conclu- 
sively. But no trace could be obtained to any one 
with whom he was about to exchange property, 
nor was it known, even by his family, that he had 
contemplated anything of the sort. And so there 


remained no clue to the assassin. And the jury 


rendered a verdict that the deceased came to his 
death from a wound inflicted by some person un- 
known. And thus the affair was laid away from 
the public view, wrapped up in an impenetrable 


mystery. 





OHAPTER III. 


I rnovert the remark of Mr. Pledwell, that if 
we had not happened to enter the office and dis- 
cover the murder together, one of us might have 

circumstantial 


had to do battle with a case of 

evidence, quite unreasonable at the time it was 
made ; but to my inconceivable astonishment and 
mortification, some months after the murder, I 
overheard a remark, to the effect that “old Pled- 
well knew more about Jack Haflin’s death than he 
let on.” It was between a couple of low fellows 
standing within the court-house, and I could not 
deign tonoticeit. Mr. Pledwell purchased a smal} 
piece of property some time after that, and there 
came an anonymous letter, asking whether that 
was bought with part of poor Jack Haflin’s money? 
But annoyed as I was by these things, Mr. Pled- 
well took no notice of them. He certainly did not 


affect unconcern. I was sure it was genuine. He 


actually laughed at it, and said he expected it. 
‘“*But,” said he, “scandal must shut its mouth 


with # blade only of about five inches, I stooped |,after Haflin’s affairs are settled, and the adminis- 


to pick it up. 
**Don’t touch it, Hart. Let it lie just as it is. 
Better to let the coroner and jury see the room 


In a few minutes Dr. Munson came in, and at a 
glance confirmed the fact that life was extinct. 
He put his finger to the pulse, and remarked that 
no further examination 


laid straight upon the floor and 
washed from the face. The coroner 
asked if any one present identified the de- 
ceased, but had scarcely uttered the question 
when he himself exclaimed : 

“ Why it is Haflin—John Haflin !” 

Most of the jury recognised him also, and so did 
I and Mr. Pledwell, There was no doubt of the 
identity. That was settled atonce. Mr. Pledwell 
had, in fact, transacted some business for him at 
a former period. 

John Haflin had been a carpenter, and was, in 
his younger days, an active political worker of 

among the “roughs.” He was 

t, withal, in his way; and never having 
had a taste for liquor, he had saved his share of 
‘* plunder,” as the “ b’hoya” call it, while his com- 
panions had spent theirs. He was, at the time of 
his death, perhaps, forty-five years old, and had 
saved, as it turned out, in real and personal pro- 
perty, between seven and eight thousand dollars. 

Mr. Pledwell and myself were first examined 
and stated what is already known to the reader. 
Then followed the janitor, who confessed that 
when I seized him he thought his hour had come. 
He did not recognise my voice, and he thought it 
wa@s a man “as big as two of Mr. Hart.” 

.Dr. Munson had examined the body, found the 
wound and probed it. It was on the rightmide of 
the neck, an inch broad and about four inches 
deep, severing the carotid artery and jugular vein. 
The man could scarcely have lived fhree minutes 
after such a wound. The coroner, then proceeded 


i 


tration establishes the personal and real estate all 
intact. Do you know, Hart, a friend told me the 


other day, that he had actually heard a surmise 
that Haflin had come to my office with a large 
amount of money, which might have been secured 
by a lawyer who had worked pretty hard all his 


life in the defence of scoundrels who couldn't 


?”’ 

Tt is not possible,” I said. 

** Tt is true, no doubt.” 

But this insolence did not reach Mr. Pledwell 
alone. It eventually reached, and, of course, 
affected me, as it did not him, for I was young and 
sensitive. One day, in my boarding-house, the 


some general remarks about lawyers drew forth 
from the landlady the unguarded declaration that 
there was none of them to be trusted. Two or 
three students were boarding there, but none were 
present; and I am not certain that she saw me 
when she spoke. 

“* What is that, Mrs. Hilson ?” I asked. 

She turned me with a flush upon her face, 
but I could n& define it or its cause. 

‘Oh, nothing,” she said. 

* But,” said I, “if I did not misunderstand you, 
it is something—something to me. I heard you 
speaking of lawfers, and thought you said none 
of them was to be trusted.” 

* And what if I did?” 

“If you did, you insulted me without cause.” 

“Tf the cap fits, you can wear it.” 

I rose and demanded to know what I owed her, 
as I paid monthly. 

“It will be half a month to-morrow.” 

I paid the amount and turned from the dining- 
room to the hall for my hat. 

“Mr. Hart, don’t be foolish about it.” 

“T will send for my trunks this evening, Mrs. 

* And do you mean to say you are going for 

?”’ 

“Tam.” 

“Very well. Then you may just give my com- 
pliments to Mr. Pledwell, and tell him thero’s 
people in this house who think that he has had a 
hand in Haflin’s property, if he didn’t have one 
in his killing, too.” 





I was fearfully exasperated by this taunt, aud 








to search the pockets of the deceased, snd found 


trembled with passion. Had it come from a man 
I should have throttled him on the spot. Buti 
was from a foolish and ignorant woman. I sur- 
mised, however, that she was influenced by the 
opinions of others in the house, and that I might 
have been spoken of as obnoxious to their vulgar 
suspicions and delicate sensibilities. I would not 
degrade myself even by areply. I heard the next 
day that she had lost all her law-students, one of 
whom followed me ; and the juveniles of the pro- 
fession inoontinently tabooed her house from that 
time forth. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


In my new boarding-house I was very plea- 
santly situated. It was recommended to me by 
an experienced friend, who was just leaving it. 
He had found the widow who conducted it a very 
kind, motherly sort of person, and one more likely 
to be imposed upon than to impose upon others. 
He had the audacity to bid me beware of my 
heart, as she was still young. Young, forsooth! 
She was scarcely less than five-and-thirty. Yet I 
confess that she was still blooming, pretty and 
attractive. So much for mynew landlady. Butwho 
is this I find delighting the household in the nicely 
furnished parlor, with music and song at the 
piano? What acharming epitome of all that the 
most practised novelist gets up of female loveliness 
and grace! . 

{“*Oh!” Thatis a digressive ejaculation. Some- 
body has been looking over my shoulder and is 
pinching me cruelly, but I will have my say.) 

Yes, I repeat it, “loveliness and grace!” There 
was no pretence, no show, no affectation. She 
had quietly taken a seat at the instrament in com- 
pliance with a very common request ofthe boarders, 
and her sweet voice was a solace, indeed, to many 
of us after the heat and burden of the day, 

“Who is she?” I inquired of a gentleman seated 
next to me. 

“* It is Clara Lyne.” 

‘Mrs. Lyne’s sister ?” 

Mrs. Lyne was the landlady. 

“*Mrs. Lyne’s daughter.” 

“Whew!” I gentle whistled, in thought ; “‘ mo- 
ther and daughter may be rivals some day.” 

In one month from the time I entered Mrs. 
Lyne’s house I was helplessly lost. Clara’s brown 
eyes and brown hair, and her pretty, loving ways, 
had completely done my business. And I had 
reason to believe that there were others in the 
house who were in the same predicament with my- 
self. I determined to take the advance, if possi- 
ble, and no effort to compass an opportunity. 
I was not without hope, I fancied that those lovely 
eyes had occasionally loitered a moment with 


** May I write to you?” 
“Consult mama; she will explain. I cannot 
tell you,” she said. 

And again the tears flooded those sweet brown 
eyes— sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 

I lost no time in & private interview 
with Mrs. Lyne. I met her on the stairs aa I left 
the room to seek her. 

“ Will you oblige me with a few moments, Mrs. 


” 

** Certainly,” in her quiet ladylike way, and we 
passed downstairs into her own little back parlor 
or sitting-room. 

“TI must take care that no mistake occurs, 
thought I; “‘such things have been. She must 
not construe a proposal for her daughter into one 
for herself.” 

The reader will see how effectually I 
against such an accident, quite a possible one, I 
thought, as I looked steadily into her face and 
saw there distinctly the mature original of Clara's 
beauty. 

“ Mrs. Lyne, I love your daughter.” 

She did not start nor make any exclamation 
about it whatsoever. She sighed perceptibly. 

“*T am sorry for it, Mr. Hart,” she said, rather 
sadly, I thought. 

“Sorry, Mre. Lyne. If you will give her to me 
I will devote my life to her happiness.” 

“I believe you would, Mr. Hart, but it cannot 
be. If you love her much, as you do perhaps, I 
shall make you very sad by telling you that she is 


engaged.” 

- 1" I all byt shrieked. 

“Hush! Not solond. I prefer that nothing of 
this should be known in the house.” 

“But Mrs. Lyne, you surel: ...ve made a 
mistake ;” no, her manner when I spoke to her 
first ; I mused abstractedly. . 

* You have spoken to her then, Mr. Hart?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I have. And moreover, I believo 
that your daughter is not altogether indifferent to 
my regard.” 

“Then I am sorry for her also, Mr. Hart.” 

** But to whom is she engaged, Mrs. Lyne ?” 
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“Well, I cannot mention that at present. I | 
think there would be—no impropriety—” 

And Mrs. Lyne seemed to be communing with | 
herself. I noticed also that there was a sort of 
of hesitancy and pre-occupied manner, as if ehe 
was not exactly satisfied with something ; it was | 
like that of one not satified with himself. She | 
stepped to the door, and calling the little colored | 
waiter, sent him to Miss Clara with a message, | 
that her mother wanted her in the little parlor. | 
As soon as the dear girl came in and saw us | 
together, she turned pale, and sank into a chair. | 
Her mother went to her, sat by her side, and | 
drew her face tenderly towards her. 

‘My darling, you must not give way to your 
feelings so.” | 

“Mama, I do not give way to my feelings ; I am 
not very well this evening.” 

‘I sent for you, because. have made up my 
mind to consult Mr. Hart upon a subject which 
seems to be more and more distressing to you 
and me every day.” 

There was no response but a sigh, elmost a sob. 
I was perplexed. Here was some mystery which 
I could not comprehend. 

_ “Mr, Hart hrs told me that he loves you, and 

that he is not indifferent to you.” The 

ei in was turned more carefully from my 

, and quite hidden now, while the profusion 

of brown hair was radiant with lustre under the. 

gleam of the gas. I have told him, my dear, that 
you are engaged—” 

Clara drew herself quietly from her mother’s 
embrace, rose, turned towards the door, and 
as I then believed and afterwards learned to be the 
fact, left the room in a flood of tears which would 
not be repressed. 

When she was gone I thought Mrs. Lyne was a 
little overcome. If so she rallied at once. 

‘Mr. Hart,” she said, “‘to tell you the truth I 
have suspected that Clara had cherished a regard 


for you, which, under the iat course, fl 





ought not to have done. But, of course, 

a great respect for you myself, I cauld not 
Clara. And as you are in the legal profession, I 
made up my mind, if anything came of your 
partiality for each other, to consult you about the 
circumstances to which I refer, for poor Clara is, 
I see, the real sufferer in thecase. I am sure you 
will keep my counsel.” 

**Not professionally, merely, Mrs. Lyne, but 
upon my sacred honor.” 

** After the death of Captain Lyne, who sailed 
several years out of this port, I became very much 
straightened. Indeed, bad arrangement of the 
lit®e property he left reduced me to poverty ; 
and although I had succeeded in pretty well com- 
pleting Clara’s education, I found myself with her, 
at sigteen years of age, almost penniless. At that 
tigne Captain Wraxall, of the ship Warlock, was in 
the city. He had sailed with my husband as 
mate, and he sought me out in a friendly way, 
seemed very much affected by my condition, and 
anxious to help me. He called again, and met 
Clara, in whom he took much interest ; and there- 
after, frequently spent an hour or two with us. 
To make a short story of it, Mr. Hart, he finally 
proposed to take this house for me, to furnish it, 
and to place me in it as its mistress, that I might 
open it as a boarding-house of a superior class. j 
That I might be forehanded while was absent, he 
also proposed to place five hundred dollars in 
bank, subject to my demand. This proposition 
seemed to me exceedingly if disinterested ; 
and I may confess to Hart, that upon 
thinking of his motives I. Mrs. Lyne’s color 
heightened—“ well, I was a widow, and he, I sup- 
pose, a year or two older than myself.” 

** And I could have honored his choice.”’ 

“*T did not like the idea of being bought in this 
way, nor had I any predilection for Captain 
Wraxall. My husband had spoken of him as an 
impulsive and sometimes a passionate man, but 
with many excellent qualities. Nevertheless, I 
cannot tell what I might have done, pressed with 
the bitterness of my condition. But that test was 
not presented to me. Captain Wraxall told me 
that he loved Clara to desperation, and that his 

in providing as he proposed to do was, 
that we both might have a comfortable home 
while he was away; and that on his return he 
would, with my consent, marry my daugbter. I 
was very much pained, but avoided the slightest 
exhibition of feeling. I told him that I would 
take time to consider, and consult my child.” 

* And she—” 

“She was young, heart-whole, and, a sort of pet 
of Captain Wraxall’s, who had already loaded her 
with presents, did not’ seem to revolt at the pro- 
position, certainly. He is rather a fine-looking 
man, and by no means unlikely to command the 
regard of even a young girl. Clara said, frankly, 
that as she was free, she could honestly accept 
the proposition, and though she did not love him 
at all then, she might in two years. But it would 
put poverty away from her mami, she said, and 
would cost her nothing. Poor child, she had no 
idea of the bondage she incurred, not from any 
unkindness on the part of Captain Wraxall, how- 
ever.” 

** And the agreement was made ?” 

**T told Captain Wraxall that Clara consented, 
and he immediately took the house, furnished it 
as you see, even with a piano for Clara, and I 
must admit he was very considerate to her while 
he remained, saying that he should put off his 
courting till his return. He boarded with us, of 

urse, the short time he was in—before his 

arture, saying that he should see us “under 
weigh ;” and he also brought to the house, his 
chicf mate, Mr. Tom Warren, who lived here until 
tho Warlock went to sea, and a more agreeable, 
generous, open-hearted man I never knew.” 

“‘That’s warm praise for Mr. Tom Warren,” 
thinks I, but I was more interested in the bond 
which Wraxall might have secured. I was anxious 
to be at it as a lawyer, and tear it all to pi 

“ Ouptain Wraxall, on the day before he sail, 
came into this room and said he was prepared to 





close the agreement. He took from his pocket a 
paper of which I will show you a copy.” 

And Mrs. Lyne ran upstairs, and brought down 
and handed to me a paper, on which I read the 
following : 


I agree to marry Clara Lyne, as soon after my 
return from the voyage I am now about to make 
as she shall appoint. 

(Signed) 
Henry WRAXALL, 
Master of ship Warlock. 

November 28, 18—. 


I agree that my daughter, Clara Lyne, shall 


| marry Henry Wraxall, Master of the ship Warlock, 


whenever she chooses, after his return from the 


| voyage he is about to make. 


(Signed) 
Hanrrer Lyne. 
(Witness) 


Ciara LYNE. 
November 28, 18—. 


I oqgee to marry Henry Wraxall, Master of the 
ship Warlock, after his return from the voyage 
he is about to make, and to appoint a day for my 
wedding with him, wi three months after his 
(Signed) 
CLARA 


return aforesaid. 
(Witness) 
Hanragret Lyne. 
November 28, 18—. 


I scanned this document—or documents rather— 

th professional scrutiny, determined, if possible, 
to find a flaw, by which to rend them. Certainly 
they dad been prepared by a lawyer. The 
only a lawyer’s hand was in that word 
* afol >’ but any sharp, business man would 
use, just. awkwardly as it was used here, such a 
phrase as that. The last clause of Clara’s bond 
was cunningly devised. But for that, I sawa way 
of escape. The promise would have been in- 
definite, and have extended to a hundred years. 
It might have been fulfilled after her marriage 
with me, if I had left her a widow. It is true, 
Clara was a minor, and her promise would not 
have been binding as such, but here she acted 
with her mother’s approval, and Wraxall had been 
shrewd enough to have the attesting signature of 
Mrs. Lyne as a witness to Clara’s bond, and 
Clara’s to her mother’s, There was method in all 
this, truly. *© 

**Sharp fellow, that Wraxall, Mrs. Lyne.” 

**T suppose it is all right, Mr. Hart?” 

“This copy, you made, did you ?” 

“No, sir; that is Clara’s writing.” 

“And a very beautiful ‘hand of write’ it is. 
The original was in Wraxall’s hand, eh ?” 

“Every word but our signatures.” 

** And he holds it ?” ae 

** He took it away with him that day after dinner, 
and never came back. His ship was all ready to 
sail, and he expected to goat any hour. He left 
that very night. Tom Warren came up from the 
ship in a carriage, for some clothes, and to bid us 
good-bye, after the captain was aboard, and 
hurriéa back as fast as possible.” 

Of course the widow said nothing about a whis- 
pered word from Tom to her alone in that very 
room that memorable night, nor a kiss she did 
not quarrel with him for gaking. He was going 
so far away, and so long a time—there could be 
no harm in that—dear Tom. 

I read the documents again word by word, and 
was sensible of an unpleasant impression in the 
perusal of them for which I could not account. I 
almost fancied that the whole scene had passed 
under my observation at some time before; that 
I had participated in it, in some prior existence, 
a delusion said to arise from the duality of the 
structure of the brain. But such illusions are 
gone in an instant—this remained. I see! I see! 
It was that cursed 28th November. That date. 
How strangely it affected me. And so discovering 
the cause, the effect at once passed away. 

“Now, Mr. Hart, I have told you all this,” the 
widow resumed, “‘ that I might feel free to say 
something more to you. Very soon after Captain 
Wraxall had left I began to find out that Clara had 
been placed in a peculiarly embarrassing position. 
Young gentlemen were about her, and it was very 
natural that she should take pleasure in their 
society ; but, of course, she was under resiraint ; 
therefore, we had to adopt a course of conduct 
which has reduced itself almost to a perfect 
system, by which we have pretty successfully 
prevented private interviews, and entirely kept 
declarations, until you managed to make yours, 
But Clara has suffered much privation in 
social enjoyment, having steadily refused e 
invitation to attend places of amusement, or of 
any other sort which would expose to her the 
particular attention of young men. You know 
now, all the facts, and how we are situated. I 
wish to act honorably. If you quietly withdraw 
from us I shall not complain, and the agreement 
will be fulfilled when Captain Wraxal returns, as I 
can but feel it ought to be.” 

Is there any young lawyer in the world who 
would have thrown up such a case? If so it was 
not John Hart. 

“Why, madam,” said I, “the thing is as 
simple as whistling. If you will trust me with the 
case, I wili bring you out in all honor, and with 
flying colors. But, I have another question or 
two. In what manner did this Wraxall make the 
transfer of the property to you?” 

** Ah, I forgot to tell you that. After Clara and 
I had signed the bond—a memorandum, as the 
captain called it—he asked my daughter to retire 
a few minutes. As soon as she had left the room 
he turned to me and said: ‘Mrs. Lyne, here are 
tho bills, receipted, for all the property in this 
house. [ place them in your hands, and so fulfil 
my part of the agreement, in advance. The pro- 
perty is now yours.’” 

** And he had sent Clara out of the room, first, 
eh? The artful dodger! The bills are, of course, 
made out in his name?” 

** All of them.” 

“I surmised as much. And did you purchase 
any of the articles yourself?” 

“Only in his company. I went at his sugges, 


tion to select carpets, and indeed a good portion 
of the furniture ; but the bills were always made 
out in his name. I dare say people took us for a 
newly married couple, very often.” 

**Mrs. Lyne,” I said, ‘this whole matter is a 
contemptible bit of trickery, to secure your pre- 
cious treasure of a daughter, as his wife. He has 
taken care to get all the security on his own side.” 

*“Oh, no, Mr. Hart, I have his bills, and the 
gift of the property.” 

“It’s not worth that,” snapping my fingers. 
“ Hie gift he took the precaution to make without 
witnesses. As for the bills, what do they prove 
but that he paid them ?” 

** But if he were so dishonorable as to claim the 
property in the event of Clara’s death, or her 
marriage in defiance of the bond, and in spite of 
my resistance, I could destroy the bills.” 

** And he would fall back on the parties from 
whom he purchased, and prove that the goods 
were bought by him, paid for by him, ana de- 
livered to his order. No, Mrs. Lyne, if the agree- 
ment fails from any cause—and I mean that it 
shall if I can possibly make it—Wraxall secures 
this property beyond all doubt.” 

Mrs. Lyne did not reply. She sat and pondered 
the state ofthe case, She felt that she had com- 
promised her daughter, yet she fully realised the 
great benefit she had derived from Captain Wrax- 
all’s proceeding. She had herself before this in- 
terview with me taken a notion that Wraxall had 
not been quite so well on the square as he affected 
to be ; but she was desirous to save h ughter, 
and yet wanted to act honorably with the captain. 

“When is Wraxall expected to Mrs. 
Lyne,” I asked ; ‘“‘ where did he go 

** Probably not for a year yet. 11 from Mr. 
Warren—who writes me occasionally—that when 
the ship arrived at Singapore, they found orders 
awaiting them from the owners to take in a cargo 
for California ; then to proceed to Australia, whence 
they expected to go to Californiaagain. It seems 
the ship has got regularly into the Pacific trade.” 

“Mrs, Lyne, I have a very clear perception of 
my duty in this matter, and I think it would do 
Captain Wrarall some good to let him see that two 
can play at his game. I will, however, consult my 
partner and good friend, Mr. Pledwell, and be 
guided perhaps by his opinion.” 





. CHAPTER V. 

Tue next day I laid all the facts before Mr. Pled- 
well, and asked him what I ought to do, 

**What you ought to do, Jack?” he exclaimed, 
with well affected astenishment, while the fam- 
iliar ‘“‘Jack” which he always used in his hearty 
and genial moods anticipated his verdict. ‘‘Why, 
what do you think you ought to do?” 

* Well, sir, I asked your advice this time.” 

“Then take it. Go to your boarding-house, 
pack your trunk, tell Mrs. Lyne that you mean to 
behave yourself as a good boy ought to do, bid an 
affectionate farewell to the young lady, and say 
you leave her for the captain, but be sure you 
don’t tell her that this was my advice.” 

There was a twinkle of humor about his eyes 
and the corners of his mouth as I looked wonder- 
ingly in his face, and presently he burst into a 
hearty laugh, and so did I. 

*O Jack, O Jack!” he said, recovering himself, 
‘don’t ask my advice, but follow common sense 
and your own inclination. Marry the girl as 
as you can, and be sure it is before that ca ’ 
comes home—a fellow old enough to be her father 
indeed. And if he makes a fuss about it, tell him 
to take the widow. That’s my advice.” 

“IT think there is somebody else stands better 
with the widow than the captain, sir.” 

** Ah! who’s that?” 

“The mate of the ship.” 

** Oh, well, he may take the captain’s place some 
day, a-bed and aboard,” and he enjoyed his joke. 

This was enough forme. I told Mrs. Lyne that 
Mr. Pledwell had advised me to marry Clara if she 
would accept me, and that hé regarded the whole 
transaction of the captain’s as a trumpery affair. 
At most Wraxall could take the property, but that 
could be easily remedied. 

There were some scruples to overcome, but Mrs. 
Lyne was finally led to regard tHe happiness of her 
Gaughter as paramount to other considera- 
tions, and I had the gratification to find that Clara 








was really delighted to escape from the bond, even 
violating it. It had been an incubus upon my 
darling’s head and heart for many months. 

I shall not expatiate on that period of mutual 
happiness which Clara and myself enjoyed in the 
declaration of the love which had drawn our hearts 
together, in spite of the bonds which had been 
made to keep them apart. ‘‘ Love laughs at lock- 
smiths.” After a “regular term” of courtship. 
and by no means impelled by any prospect of the 
Warlock’s return, I married Clara. We had quite 
a “‘tidy wedding,” as Mr. Pledwell said, and he 
figured very agreeably thoughout that imposing 
transaction. We made the usual ridiculous wed- 
ding tour, and of course under the circumstances 
could not fail to enjoy ourselves away from home, 
while longing all the time to be there. We were 
very happy. It would be folly to prattle about the 
measure of our happiness, and I do not think it 
has abated since. Clara insists that it has not 
and never will, while I am so loving and kind—and 
that will cost me a new bonnet at least. 





CHAPTER VI. 


A Letrer from Tom Warren some months after- 
wards informed us that Captain Wraxall had re- 
ecived papers from ———— a few days before, in 
which he found the record of the marriage of John 
Hartand Clara Lyne. ‘Tom wanted to know who 
John Hart was. The captain, he said, had stormed, 
foamed with uncontrollable rage, and acted like a 
crazy man. He cursed the widow and daughter, 
and vowed a terrible revenge. ‘As for John 
Hart,” said the letter, ‘‘ poor devil, if he were 
aboard the Warlock to-day at Singapore, I — 
believe that Wraxali would run him up to the yard- 
arm without even a quarter-deck ju pe or jury.” 

The letter sadly troubled my excellent mother- 
a, firmly established in my love 


in-law, but 
and nestling in my heart, took it all as yas 





did. I assured her that we would tame himif he - 
fell into the hands of Pledwelland Hart. We have 
an effectual way of dealing with animals of that 
genus, and we succeeded in consoling her mother. 
Another letter from Tom Warren, dated a month 
later. He stated that Wraxall was certainly crazy. ° 
He had bonght a couple of twelve-pounders, 


planted them between decks, and had port-holes 
cut in the Warlock’s sides. He had also laid in a 
lot of muskets and fixed amunition, and when 
Tom asked him about it, he said he was going to 
= himeelf against pirates at sea as wo!l as at 
nome. ‘We sail in a week or two at fartiest, 
direct for —_—, so that this letter may hot be 


much in advance of us.” , 

It was three weeks before the Warlock came 
into port, and I had been longing for her arrival 
every day, for Mrs. Lyne had worked herself into 
quite a nervous state of alarm and exhaustion 
notwithstanding my suggestion that she woulc 
have gallant Tom Warren, the brave “saileur 
boy,” as her fast friend. 

I remained at the house, as it was fortunatel 
between terms, after the ship was announced, 


waiting for Captain Wraxall. © boarders knew 
nothing, not a word of the private history work- 
ing itself out under their very noses, and it was 


desirable to keep it as quiet as ible. Happil 
Wraxall’s polley fave ours. Ke did not eames rd 
the — = il ten ee .- the gocene a 

8 arrival, when he con- 
agae that men would be chaans en bnainess, and 
women accessible to bis abuse. There was a ring 
at the bell, and the little waiter—as as any 
4 = ee yp iad show Ca: Wrax- 

—if any gentleman ve 

into the front arlor, He was Ceenatly duly an- 


nounced, and I went in to meet him. I bowed, 
and the oe stiffly responded, A sturdy, com- 
pact, well-built man of middle height — 
whiskered and moustached, and fe bro. 


was Captain Wraxall. I had almosta thrill of horror 
at the idea of such a lovely, ch creature as 
Clara peng Sas into the arms of that frightful 
animal, tobe instantly devoured. It was “‘ Beauty 
and the Beast” over again, and yet Wraxall was 
not ugly by any means. He was simply terrible 
in such an association of ideas. 

**T asked to see Mrs. Lyne,” he said bluffly. 

5 Dad 0 duenae pans 8 Be , but could 
not account for it till a later day in our acquaint- 


ance. 
** Mrs. is not at all well, sir, and requested 
thrat I Shei oe ou.” air — 


**Oh, I dare say!” with an un sneer. 
“*T might have known that. And who are you?” 

‘* If you choose to behave yourself properly and 
coe I'll tell you who L am, and if you don’t I 
won’ ” 

* Will you a me to let me know who I have the 
honor of speaking to?” he said with mock court- 
esy, and his eyes glistening like a tiger’s as he 
drew towards me. I made considerable allowanve 
for the man’s feelings, but I wanted the affair 
over. 

‘*My name is John Hart, and I am——” 

But I had no time to finish what I was going to 
say, that I was the husband of Mrs. Lyne’s daugh- 
ter. He rushed furiously at me, overcome by his 
<r and — —_— ba Fen — 

was young an ve, and s' aside 
his onset ; he merely congnt the tappel of 
my coat, and I struck his hand from that, carry- 
i Nb, Wraxall you dareto approsch me you'll 
ow, Wr a me you’ 

a Pie Sri canna eee fs 

and if you ly be quie’ send for 
and have you bd Say what you 
ave to 2 4 quit this house.” 
Quit house, you fool! Ill quit when I 


ch 

** You'll quit when I choose, and that will be very 
shortly, if you do not behave yourself.” 

“and gut the Roruitare too, I suppose,” he said 


“Til have every d—— trap out of 
> this day is " a 
se So no outs thing. Ana if you were to 
were one enemas, 7 Saape Save cach dom 
oe a 708 9 4 spoil the pay and profits 
a 
‘Yes; as ” 
rth et Fendtaen ae eden 
"s a a W. 
ccpomals tne tee mit to thn dresenal 
I did not choose to notice his vulgar allusion to 


‘This property, my young bantam, belongs to 
me.” 
“Then you can take it at a proper time, and in 


a manner. 
r Oh, I can, hey? Well, that’s something. You 
acknowledge m ht so far then ?” 
“T do no su . You said it belonged to 
> he that it belongs to you, and you can 


ve ‘ 
“I demand the bills for the property which I 


wt patty teem to ts 
* And I am prepared ive them to you,” 
t  -~ your restoration of the. bond ed by 
yne and her daughter. Give me that a 
you shall have the bills.’ : 
“Tl see you —— first |” 


“Blackguard!” I exclaimed “this interview 
must end, and you shall leave the house, or I'll 
have you pitched neck and heels into the street. 
I have borne with you long enough.” 

**T will have =) y.” « 

**Send for it r the expiration of six days, or 
I'll pitch that into the street after ay Now leave 
the house.”’ And Lopened the door, walked 
into the hall, opened the front door and waited 
for —_. =. was = a a, akon 

wling like a w pped ar. ou 
F bade him never to come to the house himself 
again, nor to cross fay as an enemy, for I 
would have no mercy on him if hedid. He looked 
at me with all the contempt he could express out- 
side of the hirsute domain of his countenance and 
walked —-¥ 

I returned into the parlor and sat down, vexed 
that I had suffered myself to become exasperated. 
I should have felt much more sympathy for him 
had he shown any real concern at the loss of 
Clara ; but he seemed to be only savage, like a 
brute deprived of its spoil. He had been out- 
witted. His apparent generosity had been tested 
and found wanting. trick of benevolence had 
been eprung against ‘ 

Tom Warren came up that night. Hehad been 
busy getting the ship into position at the wharf 
and with other matters. He told us that the cap- 
tain was storming away on board now, and about 
“three sheets-in the wind.” He cautioned Tom 
against —s up at the.Widow Lyhe’s—‘“‘a 
tricky cuss.”” Tom bade him to hold his tongue 
about the Widow Lyne. It wouldn’t bé safe to 
abuse her before him. And thereupon they had 
high words, But Wraxall had _ to answer to his 
owners for his —— poset ws it would 
not do to quarre} wi e mate 


off to his -house and the widow, and I 
must say that she received him “ wondrous kind,” 


ko Tom cime~___ 
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HEARTSICK. 


Is rr the tramp of men to battle, 
Breaking across the silent nig’ - 

The stinging roll of the musket’s s 
The far-off shock of the deadly strife ? 

Is it the moan of strong men dying, , 
Coming across the dreary plain ? 

~ —~ “Mother, only the South wind sighing, 

And the falling sob of the summer rain.” 


Listen again! where the hill lies glooming, 
Flinging its shadow across the grass, 
Did you not hear the cannon booming, 
And the clash of steel from the rocky pass ? 
Now drawing nearer, now retreating, 
Are there not cries on the village green? 
—— “Only the surf on the wild shore beating, 
And thg wail of the South wind dropped 
een,” 


Alas and alas! when the heart is fearing, 
Every shadow has life and weight ; 

Even the wind to the spirit’s hearing, 
Comes like the vall of a darkening fate! 

You, O child, in your springtime gladness, 
Only the breeze in the pinetops see ; 

I, with a longing, sick, heart-sadness, 
Whet does the South wind say to me? 


That some place where its breath is falling, 
He is fighting—perhaps is slain— 

That some place where its voice is calling, 
He is moaning my name in vain ; 
Somewhere under its gentle sighing, 

In broken slumber or deadly stzife, 
In camp or field, is the true heart lying, 
That calls you “‘ darling,” and calls me “‘wife.” 


You and I, my little one, nestling 
Safe by his hearthstone far away, 

What shall we do for our soldier’s resting ? 
What can we do, but wait and pray. 

Through al! the changes life may ring us, 
Waiting and praying with heart and might ; 
But most‘of all when the South winds brings us 

A message from him, as they do to-night! 


. 


* 








NINA MARSH; 


oR, 
THE SECRET OF THE MANOR. 


OHAPTER VILI.—THE QUEEN OF BALMWICK. 


Batmwiox is a fine old town in the North of Eng- 
land, much celebrated for ita clear air and medici- 
nal waters. BM is the favorite resort of antiquated 
beaux, forlorn spinsters and worldly-minded wid- 
ows of a certain age. By way of making provision 
for the wants of such .residents, every third shop 
in Balmwick is a wigmaker’s, false teeth grin at 
you from glass cases in +l sorte of uneapected 
corners, and the bread is made with as little crust 
as possible, and very lightly browned. 

The inhabitants of Balmwick are mostly gentle- 
people of limited income, who find that they can 

et here more pleasure for their money than is to 
be found elsewhere. The morning is de- 
voted to shopping er a stroll through the market- 
place ; the afternoon ia given up entirely to visit- 
ing—alias scandal—varied from time to time by a 
cheap concert at the public rooms; and tea and 
whist agreeably fill up the evening hours. 

No ostentation of wealth is tolerated at Balm- 


com: . The hospitality of the place is not 
ofa kind. The gentlemen may be cheered, 
but not inebriated, at these reunions, 
since the favorite beverage ; but, as whist is 
the business of the hour, any more sub- 


stantial refection would be regarded with suspiciom 
and disfavor, as well as considered a shameful 
waste of time. You may take a pinch of snuff be- 


4 


It is useless to declare that it is all your 
are met with a confidential, meaning 


EE 


; 


3 
i 


. yes! of course what you've paid for is your 
own—no one can dispute the fact—but, upon my 
word and honor it’s the most natural of its kind I 
ever saw!” ; 

You protest, you even get angry, or perhaps you 
descend to tears, being somewhat tenacious of the 
few charms spared to you by that swift-footed 
enemy, the edaz rerum ; but all to no purpose; 
these three ancient maidens would not believe the 
hair to be your own even if they had seen it 


grow. 

But Balmwick has certainly one great recom- 
mendation which you cannot find elsewhere. Here 
youth is looked upon as a terrible disadvantage ; 


company. It is wonderful how soon you may per- 
suade yourself into anything of this sort if you 
only make the effort. The aches and pains be- 
longing to old age you may easily be brought to 
believe arise from delicacy. of constitution, and the 
solemn warning of white “hair is lost in a place 


where every ane wears a wig. 
The had just now commenced, 
and ite sober had set in in good earnest, 





ruler, 
supper | qualities 


*| The Honorable Mrs. St. George was the acknow- 


ledged Queen of Balmwick, and was well fitted for 
her post of ruler. She was a keen-eyed, quick- 
witted, hardened little old woman, who loved pow- 
er better than all things, even than her own son. 
She had a sharp, decided manner, and a suspicious 
way of scanning you over the rim of her gold 
spectacles, as if she were always on the lookout 
for a revoke, and would be inexorable in claiming 
the three tricks as a forfeit if she only caught you 
in the fact. 

Mrs. St. George had been a very gay person in 
her youth, but, being politic and astute, she had 
always managed to keep out of the way of any 
open scandal, filling her jewelbox and breaking 
her husband’s heart in the most decorous man- 
ner possible—under the circumstances. Mr. 8t. 
George had been a warm-hearted, simple-minded, 
indolent man—very different from his wicked, de- 
signing little wife. He loved his home and quiet 
country pleasures above all things, whilst she was 
never happy unless plunged up to the very lips in 
the whirling vortex of London gaieties. For a 
time he followed her always, conquering his own 
distaste for such scenes; but, at last, the heart- 
eeeroneht axe with him was worse than the 

she left behind her, and it became 
tacitly decided that she should go her own way 
without interruption from him. This arrangement 
was quite tdfter taste ; but his advantages were 
scarcely so conspicuous. He could not wean his 
affections from this woman; he loved her all 
through, with a sort of obtuse tenderness, until 
that very hour when, after its long, weary strain, 
the poor heart broke at last. 

And it was to spare such a woman that Mr. St. 
George, in dying, would not, for the sake of her 
honor and the honor of his name, alienate his son. 
He hoped and thought that something in his fate 
would bring a regret to her, and prompt her to 
atone for her injuries to him by her care of their 
child. He could not fathom the depths of such a 
hardened soul as hers. No sooner was the funeral 
over than she hurried Maurice off to a distant 
school, distinctly specifying that he was only to 
come home once a year Then she prepared for 
new conquests. In a few months the weeds were 
discarded, and the young widow was fairly launched 
amongst the old dissipations ; but it was qnotable 
fact that, although surrounded by admirers, and 
perfectly willing to be persuaded into a change of 
name, no one seemed to press the alternative with 
any vehemence or constancy. 

For thirteen years had Mrs. St. George refused 
to accept her failure, and then her hopes grew 
gradually very dim. It was too late in the day to 
play the saint with any chance of success, so Mrs. 
St. George, whose wits had always been infinitely 
brighter than her morals, made her bow to the 
world and gracefully retired from the field. She 
then settled at Balmwick ; and no sooner had the 
sagacious little woman measured her ground, and 
fixed her throne, than subjects came flocking in, 
£&lad to be sheltered under a sceptre which united 
wisdom to firmness. . 

Mrs. St. George was quite in her element now. 
The new queen proved a little despotic on nearer 
acquaintance ; but an energetic person had long 
been needed to regulate the Balmwick pleasures 
and give them more consistency, and those who 
have suffered from a disorganised system are wont 
to be very submissive under 4 new order of things 
promising more enjoyment and security. The 
question as to time depends upon the policy of the 

as Mrs. St.George possessed 
eminently fitting her for a post of com- 
mand, it is notbeurprising that a residence of four- 
teen years at Balmwick should have cemented and 
legitimised her authority rather than have de- 
tracted from its effect. 

This night Mrs. St. George had gathered round 
her a select party of friends. She was expecting 
her son to arrive at eight o’clock, and as it was 
contrary to Balmwick etiquette to have an unoc- 
cupied person at these reunions, Mrs. St. George 
had only invited six guests, making, with herself 
and son, exactly enough for two rubbers. 


The present party consisted of the three Misses 
Grimaldenne, a Mrs. Sturt ‘and Mr. and Mise 
Mervyn. Miss Grimaldenne, the eldest of the 
three sisters, was severe by nature ; Miss Jaquetta, 
the second, was sprightly ; Miss Amorosa, the 
third, was languid; but all three were equally and 
painfully lean, and would, by the fashion of their 
evéning toilettes, absolutely insist upon advertis- 
ing this leanness, instead of keeping it modestly in 
the background. Miss Grimaldenne wore her false 
hair in bands, Miss Jaquetta arranged hers in lit- 
tle dancing curls, whilst Amorosa’s flabby, listless 
ringlets were finished off by two giant accroche- 
ceurs, which were gummed tightly down on each 
cheek, and were supposed to add greatly to the 
lustre of her small green eyes. 

Mrs. Sturt was a direct contrast to the lean sis- 
terhood, being in person, and heavy in 
intellect. At the same time she played a good 
rubber, having a certain method of arranging her 
cards which helped her money, and kept her to 
one steady system, easy to fathom and respond to 
by her partner. 

Little Miss Mervyn—as her friends loved to gall 
t er—was one of those gushing, sympathetic créa- 
tures whose whole life is an unconscious sacrifice 
to some favorite tyrant. She was a reverent lover 
of all God’s works—a simple, true-hearted woman, 
who might have had foibles which occasionally 
rendered her ridiculous, but at the same time, 
was noted for many of those qualities which mark 
the true Christian. It might be truly said of her 
that she loved her neighbors as herself. She was 
open to affection from all quarters, as she often 
declared ; but the love of young people was her 
especial pride and joy ; she grew sentimental over 
them, made up matches for them in her innocent, 
bungling way, and generally persuaded them into 
a passion more or less sincere, in order to have 
the pleasure of laughing or crying with them, ac- 
cording to their necessities. 





Her brother was one of those mild despots who, 





by self-indulgence, bring themselves to a degree | tanglements, busying Bimself so earnestly in 


of uselessness only possible for those who have 
such a member in their household to understand. 
His nerves were always in his own way, and in 
other people’s too. He had as many small con- 
ceits as a vain beauty of sixteen, and was so full 
of faacies, eo unpleasant in his idiosyncrasies, 
that his sister’s patient devotion to him day by 


day must have been a species of martyrdom. An- | 


thony Mervyn laMbred under one fixed delusion 
which, from indulgence, had beco now almost 
& monomania—and this was that his legs were too 
small to support the weight of his b@ly. He would 
take no exercise on this account, and was, there- 
fore, growing stout, and really creating the evil h« 
dreaded. 

Mr. and Miss Mervyn possessed jointly a small 
estate in Westmoreland, upon which they lived 
during the summer, passing the winter at Balm- 
wick in order that Mr. Mervyn might drink the 
waters, which he considered very beneficial in his 
peculiar complaint. 

Colonel St. George was later in arriving this 
evening than his mother had been led to expect 
and she therefore proposed that they should make 
+ Ae rubbers without him as well as they could. 

St. George, the two eldest Misses Grimal- 
denne and Mr. Mervyn made up the first table, 
whilst the three re: ladies had to content 
themselves with a Y a substitute for the 
gallant colonel. 

It was close upon nine o’clock when the expected 
guest at last arrived. His mother’s sole greeting, 
although they had not met for months, was a busi- 
ness-like nod as she pointed to the vacant place 
at the next table. The three Misses Grimaldenne 
rose as he entered the room, and curtseyed to 
him, whispering and giggling together meanwhile 
like boarding-school girls out for a holiday ; Mrs. 
Sturt gave him a stolid bow; whilst little Miss 
Mervyn sprang from her seat with a sudden gasp- 
ing motion of the lips, but dropped back again 
speechless with emotion, and wrung his hand in 
silence. Mr. Mervyn did not attempt to rise and 
greet the young officer, he merely put down his 
cards, and pointed deprecatingly at his legs. 

**You will excuse me,” he said, “‘but my un- 
fortunate peculiarity renders it im le for me 
to walk across the room without due tion ; 
any sudden movement under the ence of 
excitement upsets my equilibrium. You see the 
best of me now, sir, but if ‘the card-table were 
removed you would at once perceive how miser- 
ably inadequate my legs are to the support 6fa 
powerful frame.” 











**You’ve dined of course?” interrup’ Mrs. 
St. George, speaking to her son; the ithout 
waiting for an answer, she turned to Mr. Mervyn, 


and added quickly, ‘‘ Come, Mr. Mervyn, it’s your 
lead—spades are trumps.” 

“Hearts always ought to be,” sighed the pen- 
sive and tender Amorosa in the background. 

* Amorosa!” said Miss Grimaldenne severely, 
‘restrain your feelings.” 

** Dear Amorosa is such a turtle-dove,” exclaim- 
ed Jaquetta, sending an arch glance towards 
Colonel St. George. 

*** Amorosa should learn to restrain her feel- 
ings,” repeated Miss Grimaidenne, in a tone of 
unbending virtue and severity. ‘ Being a baby 
of the family is a great disadvantage,” she added, 

to Miss Mervyn, who was seated nearest 
to her, at the adjoining table—‘“‘ a very great disad- 
vantage. Amordsa has never had to exert herself, 
or exercise self-control. We have always listened 
to her prattle, and she forgets that she cannot 
always have such an indulgent audience, and 
must learn to restrain those warm emotions which 
our mistaken partiality has led us to cherish too 
. Amorosa should make an effort te be 

more like other girls.” 

Amorosa sighedgdemonstratively, and pinched 
in her thin lips to show that she was making the 
effort at restraint so impressively recommended 
by her eldest sister ; but this little pantomime, 
although specially designed for Colonel St. 
George’s edification, seemed to make but small 
impression upon him, even if it attracted his 
attention at all. Guided by some instinct of re- 
pulsion towards poor little Miss Mervyn—impossi- 
ble to wnnderstand, considering the gentle, 
inoffensive tenderness of its object—Colonel St. 
George was busily devising the means of sitting 
as far from her as could be managed, and con- 
sequently that she should be his 
partner, in that he might sit opposite her 
rather than at her side. But Mrs, Sturt, whose 
methodical mind could never accept any innova- 
tion on the established order of things, asserted 
that it was always customary to cut for partners, 
as she should really feel seriously uncomfortable 
if this rule were set aside. Colonel St. George 
had no alternative but to obey, only luck favored 
him, and bronghi him the very privilege he had 
meant to appropriate without satisfying the usual 
forms. 

Miss Mervyn sighed, not a huge, obtrusive 
sigh, such as Amorosa had favored the company 
with a few minutes before, but a suddenly-drawn 
breath, betraying some inward perplexity and 
pain. It was a marvel to herself, later, how she 
could have sat so patiently through four iter- 
minable rubbers, sorting her cards properly, 
following suit, and even extorting enough sagacity 
out of her trouble to enable her to return her 
partner's lead or attend to the technicalities of the 


game. But so she did, only her feeling of relief 
was openly manifested when the rubber was 
brought to a conclusion, and Am Jeft them, 


and began to attack the refreshments. The other 
ladies soon joined her, and, after a very Night 
supper, all prepared to depart. 

During this time Miss Mervyn, who was much 
too excited to eat, pureued Colonel St. George 
about the room, trying, by all the simple means 
in her power, to bring him to a standstill, and 
force him to listen to something she had to say ; 


(ak Dees te bt ae eee 


managed to extricate himself 


ministering to the ladie® wants, and cloaking 
them when these wantg, were satisfied, that Miss 
Mervyn could not secure his attention for a minute. 
Her only hope was that he might take her down- 
stairs alone, and thus give her an opportunity of 
speaking to him ; but he cruelly defeated her pur- 
pose, giving one arm to Miss Grimaldenne and the 
other to her, whilst Jaquetta and Amorosa, un- 


| occupied and watchful, followed close in their 


| herself so steadily foiled. 


| 





rear. 

Her chair was at the door, and he handed her in 
with an excess of courtesy which was but another 
word for insolence—used to her under the circum- 
stances. Miss Mervyn grew desperate, finding 
She was within a few 
paces of the three Misses Grimaldenne, whose 
green eyes glistened vigilantly out of the shadow. 
To leave in this state of suspense was impossible, 
and yet the questions she had to ask were of such 
a nature that even the faintest hint of them could 
not be given before the Misses Grimaldenne. She 
hesitated a moment. Colonel St. George, with a 
cold, trrumphant smile on his lips, stood on the 
threshold of the door, attended by his court of 
lean Graces. Her pain and perplexity increased 
with the difficulties of her situation. At last she 
could stand the state of things no longer; at any 
sacrifice she must be assured that it would not 
endure through the morrow, or be left to chance 
for mitigation or relief. She bent forward, eager 
and breathless, 

‘*Colonel St. George, I must see you to-morrow, 
very early. I must, don’t you understand? At 
nine o’clock—even eight—I will make ready to re- 
ceive you. Don’t disappoint me. You see I am 
dying of anxiety and curiosity.” 

“T shall certainly do myself the pleasure of 
waiting upon you,” answered the colonel, his lip, 
in its cynical curl, giving an upward sweep to his 
huge moustache ; “‘ but you mustm’t give yourself 
the trouble of rising so early on my account.” 

“Oh, | don’t care a bit how early it is—only . 
mind yep dome,” screamed the little woman, as at 
a sign Colonel St. George*her bearers moved 
off. 

Then the-conveyance ordered by the Misses 
Grimaldenne drew up to the door. The colonel 
saw them seated, wished them good-night, and 
then went back to the drawing-room to perform a 
like service by Mrs. Sturt, and to give Mr. Mervyn 
an encouraging word and a helping hand during 
the perils of his descent. 

The colonel laughed to himself as he stood 
listening a minute and looking down the street 
ere he closed the door. A shrill echo from the 
carriage containing the three Misses Grimaldenne 
pierced the stillness in a manner peculiarly sug- 
gestive of internal feuds, 

™ How very gross!’ Miss Grimaldenne was re- 
marking in reference to Miss Mervyn’s conduct 
the latter part of the evening. 

“Disgusting!” put in Jaquetta, as she carefully 
removed her curls, p) them lengthwise in a 
little paper box, and her bald head with 
an old gray hood. “ enough to make one 
ashamed of being a girl!” ° 

‘Nonsense |” said Amorosa, spitefully. ‘“‘ What’s 
the use of pretending to be girls, and so on, when 
we are alone? I know you were sixty last birth- 
day, and if that’s a girl, wif I suppose Methusaleh 
was only just getting into th@ prime of life when 
he died.” 

“Amorosa,” said Miss Grimaldetine, sternly, 
surprises me !”’ 

‘* As to me, I never take notice of such remarks,’’ 

interrupted Jaquetta, loftily; ‘they may always 

be attributed to jealousy and spite.” 

“Jealousy! Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Amorosa, 
But her laugh was not so disdainful as she wished 
it to appear. 

** Yes, jealousy,” resumed Miss Jaquetta, with 
emphasis. ‘‘Mean, paltryjealousy. I might have 
been married at this moment if I had liked, and 
you know I might, and that’s what you can’t for- 
give me,” 

“*I don’t think he would have felt much inclined 
to press the matter if he had seen you in your 
present toilette,” retorted her youngest sister. 

* Amorosa!” exclaimed Miss Grimaldenne, ad- 
monitorily, in her deep bass voice. But Amorosa 
was not to be checked. 

‘A poor, pitiful dancing-master!” she went on. 
‘* And then for any one calling herself a lady to be 


so proud of that! Well, I never! And I must 
say that the way youencouraged him, anf flirted 
about in his face, all that, was shameful. All 


he wanted was your money, and that you used to 
pretend was a great deal more than it really is, in 
order to cheat him into making you an offer of 
marriage.” 

But Jaquetta had taken refuge in silence. Per- 
haps she was sighing and grieving a little in her 
heart ; for the first, last and only lover, united in 
one single individuality, ig not to be resigned 
without some sorrowful regret. Jaquetta had 
consulted the family honor and refused the danc- 
ing-master, but not without a pang; so that 
Amorosa’s taunts, brushing against the unhealed 
wound, caused her to shrink yet. With another 
dreary sigh Jaquetta sank deeper into the recesses 
of her gray hood, and relieved her feelings by a 
few natural tears. 

Meanwhile, Colonel St. George had returned to 
his mother’s room, and was sitting alone with her. 
Mrs. St. George rather liked her son now that he 
was too old to be any trouble. They might possibly 
have quarrelled had they lived much together ; 
but, as they rarely met mere than twice a year, 
they managed to agree remarkably well. 

The colonel’s feet were on the fender, and he 
was looking somewhat moodily into the fire. 

**T might be tempted to ask,” he said, presently, 
“if I did not know that Balmwick was celebrated 
for its antiquities, where on earth you got all the 
old women who were here to-night ?” 

** Miss Mervyn you know.” 

“Of course ; but the ponderous widow ?” 

“Is a Mra. Sturt—a woman of good fortune, 
and an excellent whist-pliyer.” 


‘ 
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* And the three girls?” 

Mrs. St. George laughei. She saw perfectly the 
faults and follies of others, and was wise enough 
to resign herself to old age with good grace. It 
must have been harder for her to grow old, too, 
than any of the Misses Grimaldenne, who had 
never been handsome or attractive. But she was 
much too keen-witted to fight against a decree she 
could not reverse. Nothing could make her young 
again ; but there was still some pleasure and profit 
to be got out of her life if she accepted it as it was. 
Having succeeded in perfecting 
state of feeling, she could afford to laugh at those 
she saw struggling vainly with their destiny, and 
darkening it with discontent. 

**Ish’t one of them called Amorosa ?” said the 
colonel again, when his mother’s gaicty had some- 
what subsided. 

“*Yes—Amorosa.” 

“And we may presume that she catches 
hearts ?” ° 

“* Or wishes to doso. The will and the deed are 
very different things.” ; 

“In her case they certainly must be, -But, 
mother, what can be the pleasure of having all 
these old women about-you ?” 

“* My dear Maurice, you don’t suppose that young 


The old and the young have naturally 
notions of pleasure. I don’t want to go to balls, 
where I should, of course, be neglected and ridi- 
culed. I have had my day, certainly, and I can 
very well understand that others should like to 
have theirs; and in the meantime there is no 
reason why I should not now make myself as com- 
fortable as I can in my own way.” 

** Well, I suppose you know best. But I have 
some news to tell you that will rather surprise 


"Fi indeed 1” 
“What do you say to Gillingham being on 


matrimonial thoughts intent?” 
“Impossible! You don’t say so! Who is the 
” : 


lady 

** Nina Marsh.” | 

“Why, the daughter of that Mr. Marsh with 
whom you have been staying lately?” 

** Yes.” 

“Then I tell you what, Maurice—you must fore- 
stal or whichever is the needful 
course. It’s no use having s handsome face and 
a fine figure if you can’t do that,” concluded Mrs. 
St. George, with judicious flattery. 

**T could manage it directly if I liked.” 

‘Then you must be mad to hesitate one 
ment.” a 
“* Not at all. I am playing s high game, 
ther. The pool must be mine, eventually, but I 
would rather not, take it until the stakes are 
doubled. Revenge is sweet.” 

** Sweeter than love’s young dream ?” 

“Sweeter than anything in life,” he answered, 
beginning to punch the coals. 

“Tam glad to know that,” said his mother, in 
her sharp, quick way. “I have always been 
doubtful whether you took after me or your father 
in that respect.” 

“Tm as cool as a cucumber, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

“ That’s what I did mean, but it has always been 
® matter of perplexity to me. Miss Mervyn has 
given me hints about some attach- 
ment you formed for Nina Marsh when she was 
staying with her here in my absence last year.” 

The pok 


‘ 


**I don’t believe anything I hear, but all I see.” 

**In this case you could have seen nothing.” 

**I saw you drop the poker, and heard it, too,” 
his mother, going off into one of her 


little laughs. 

“Tt was so confoundedly hot!” 

“*o doubt; still, you had held it some time 
Before without inconvenience. Take my advice, 
Maurice: don’t try and deceive an old woman. 


show you how well I have profited by my oppor- 
tunities of character, shali I tell you 
what you would have done if you had had no 
leaning towards Nina Marsh ?” 
“ Well?” 
**You would have led me to suppose that she 
was a vast favorite of yours, allowing me also to 
entertain the notion—more by manner than in 


words—that she, in her turn, did not regard 
with actual disfavor. Now, Maurice, am I right 
or not ?” 

“T dare say you are; but the fact is, I hardly 
know my own feelings. I like Nina Marsh as much 
as I like any one, but the restraint, etc., of mar- 


riage is very repugnant to my feelings.” 


make up his mind. He said he liked Nina as much 
as he could like any one; and then, again, his 
cousin’s partiality, and Captain Marsh’s strange 
conduct, which and stimulated his own 
feelings without exactly suggesting rivalry—all 
these conflicting sensations carried Colonel St. 
George into a maze from which he found it impos- 
sible to extricate himself unless by adopting the 
notion that, by playing his trump card too early, 
he might endanger the game. 

If i men knew how much less labor 
there was, both of mind and body, in a simple 
straightforward course of aciion, they would avoid 
the complications of vice, if from policy alone. 
The gloomy shadow on,Colonel St. George’s face, 
as he sat musing over the remnant of fire in his, 
mother’s grate, was the mere reflex of an inward 


herself in this | swered, 


‘am on my way to catch the seven o’clock train for 


feeling of remorse which took the liberty of 


lime, Ho | 


v 


admonishing 
walked to the other end of the room, and then 
came back to the fire. 
** You’ve to say to mb?” ke} 
inquired of hismother. “I leave by the first train 
to-morrow.” . 
eee ee een S eye 
“T can’t stand all these old women!” he an- 


See ee 


“Ts Miss Mervyn up?” he inquired, of the slip- 
shod maid who answered his summons. 
“Qh, dear me! no, sir,” replied the girl, the 


very sorry,” said Colonel St. George, im- 
; ‘she told meI might come as early as 
I liked. It’s the more too, because I 


London, and this is the only opportunity of seeing 
her I could have had. Pray give her my card 
when she does come down, and tell her how dis- 
appointed I was not to have had the interview we 
both so much desired. You won't forget my mes- 
sage? Good morning.” And he got back into 
the carrige and drove off. 

And thus it came to pass that when Miss Mervyn 
descended to the breakfast-room with a pale, 
anxious face, after her sleepless night, the first 


corner. . 
’ She did nat deserve this at his hands she knew, 
and for a moment.she was visited with a strong 
sense of his ill-usage and ingratitude. But she 
soon succeeded in this feeling, and 
whilst she choked down her tears she tried to feel 
sure that something had really occurred to neces- 
. Colonel St. George’s abrupt departure. To 
Mervyn’s simple, unsuspicious 
solution of the mystery seemed the most probable 
as well as the most pleasant. But, however 
strenuously she might endeavor to smother her 


! 


looked cold, 
and pure, and beautiful, where the winds had hol- 
lowed out for themselves soft caves to lie and sob 
in through the night, or had drifted heaps of snow 
into miniature mountains, frozen into icicles at 








Marietta, Ga. 








E VIGIL OF ALL SOULS. 
TO BY FRIEND ON HIS WEDDING-NIGHT. 


To-i.ar fr. thee and to-morrow for me ; 
I have said God bless thee, o’er and o’er, 
And there is not a joy awaiting thee 
But I wish it double and more. 
O friend! I pause on thy bridal-night, 
I pause from my toil to wish thee all, 
Fair and pure and honest and bright, 
That to mortal lot can fall, 
And apon thy head no touch of sorrow. 
To-day for thee ; and for me to-morrow. 


The sun shone fair, and the moonlight now 
Has crowned the darkness with silver gleams. 
God send thy life be as bright, and thou 
As glad as a ’s dreams ; 
But on me the household lamp lets fall 
A light subdued—and thy hour ef pride 
Is the vigil of a Festival 
To us on life’s other side. 
To-day on the living all joy be shed ; 
But to-morrow is for the Blessed Dead. 


he pe hee hapa 
are of our li cast, 
And the cheerful te Beam 
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Falls to me over cross and grave. 
Bright be thy path and untouched by sorrow, 
To-day for thee ; and for me to-morrow. 








FRANZ MULLER, 
The English Railway Marderer. 


Few cases have attracted more attention than 
the murder of Mr. Briggs in a first-class car, 
from the mystery that enshrouded it. No 
seemec to attach toany one. Mr. Briggs took «1 even- 
ing train at Fenchurch street for Hackney station. 
Within three minutes ride of the lstter point he was 
seen alive, but entering at Hackney found 
stained with blood and unoccupied. 
af er the body of Mr. Briggs, ina dying state, was 
on the road, between the tracks. 

Franz Muller, 
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SCENE AT TARLETON’S PLANTA- 
TION, BAYOU TEE. 


Our special Artist depicted the actual scene, 
which to many will seem s mere caricature of 
Southern negro life. An old negro with a violin, his 
master’s probably, came into the Union camp, and after 
relating the cause of his coming, walked away. Shortly 
afterwards, says our Artist, I found him under s tree, 
with some of his sable brethren around him listening 


performance ae, Se cone Gnene 
ss though wach music was too good to be low and 
too pop ft. fy it the 
most comical point of the whole was presence of 
two mules, seen in the midst, looking on with an air 
of quiet drollery perfectly irresistible. 








. to Illinois at a very early age, 
and became « citizen of the latter State. He served 
during the Mexican war as ist Licutenant of Co. C of 
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INSTALLATION OF THE MOST REV. 
JOHN M‘CLOSKY, 
Archbishop of New York. 


Buta few years ago the Catholic body in 
this country was so insignificant in numbers that it 








SKIRMISH AT CEDAR CREEK, 
August 12%. 

Our sketch of this skirmish shows in the 
background the high wooded summit of Strausburg 
mountain and in the foreground the sballow stream 
known as Cedar creek, and familiar already from opera. 
tions near it. On a neighboring hill the rebels have cut 
away the woods at the summit for a signal statien. 


As Gen. Sheridan advanced the rebels drew 
this the number of 
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THE SIEQE OF PETERSBURC. 


Tue spade is again doing brisk work in 
Virginia. The army advances alternately by trenches 














SCENERY OF THE MOON. 

Among the many terribly-sublime scenes 
‘with which the moon's surface must abound, none can 
be grander than that which presents itself to the spectato 
were he placed inside one of those vast volcanic craters 
—Tycho, for insta ded on every side by the 
most terrific evidences of volcanic torce in its wildes, 
features. In such a position he would have before him 





mountains beyond, which, in spite of their being about 
40 miles distant, would sppear almost in its immediate 
proximity—owing to the absence of that “aerial per- 


horizon would shine with a steady brilliancy (all causes 
of scintillation or twinkling being absent, and these 
effects are due to the presence of variously heated 
strata, or currents, in our ), or of the vivid 
and glaring sunshine, with w we have nothing to 
compare in our subdued solar illumination, made more 
striking by the contrast of an intensely biack sky ; if, 
we say, we would picture to ourselves the wild and 
unearthly scene would thus be ted to our 
ee > SPS of oe 
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wae to aa © ler. Bese Seay Sound, Go 
Their were now increased, apse’ 


Nothing was done to keep the camp clean; and only 
once, on the lst of July, was ven to remove 
the filth from the camp. 

On the 9th of July they finally started forward for 
ex eee ee wae wae Se oe 
Major G. W. Smith, who ever be remembered as the 
first and only instance of chivalry or courtesy met in 
their experience of Southern - men. @ march was & 

of happiness; on the 23d July they were 

vered to Col. t, joner 0} 
at the mouth of , 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Tus Dower yor THz Banon.—One of 
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Face—Manfully do your duty, and don’t be glad 
March Soon 6 Guptiten to do anything 
unmanly 


which is mean or ° 
Halt—When tells you that you ere not 


acing or You roads tb Soke 
as ;° 
Right Face—From dishonesty and falsehood. 


Break off— 
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food for reflection: “A curious ples gas set up, but 
over-ruled, this in Paris, at the Exhi’ of 
Artists. An soldier demanded to be let in 
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Headquarters 


Solid Silver, $1 50. 


for Armv Corps, Masonic and Campaign Pins. 
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$1. 


I Manufacture Every Corps Badge as soon as it is made known. Badges of Bvery Deseription Made to Order. Agents wanted in Every Regiment Town and on Board 
Every Naval Vessel. With each order received < will send my Wholesale Iustrated Circular to agents. wy = 


4G) — 


B. T. HAYWARD, Manufacturing Jeweller, 
208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


(Room No. 1.) 





The most successful because the best Lady's Magazine 
ever published. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


Gazette of Fashion, 
FOR SEPTEMEZER, 1864, 
IS -UNSURPASSED IN ATTRACTION ! 


FULL SIZED PATTERN OF A FIGARO BODY AND 
WAISTOOAT. 


DOUBLE-PAGE COLORED PLATE OF FASHIONS 
embracing styles nowhere else found. 


FOUR-PAGE out, 
containing thirty-one different dresses. 


New Style of Hata, Corsages, Fichus, Jackets, Head- 
Greases; fashions for girls of various ages. 
CONTENTS: 

Father’s Bequest. Illustrated. 
A Fright in the Caucasus. - 
Told in the Twilight. Ilustrated. 
Love Me for Myself Alone. 
Paul Garrett; or, the Secret. Tlustrated. 
Eesie Granger. Illustrated. 
The Doctor's Wife, by Miss Braddon—continued. 


With other attractive matter, {illustrations of Foreign 
life, eto., etc. 


No Magazine in the country excels it in the literary 
ability of its varied and interesting contents, or its 


MAD. PUTNAM’S * 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTER ! 





The most “ and ” Pa-= 
Published si Hinedale, He ot onl oS cute © yam 
with a gift to i a 4 at once. 





TO OFFICERS, SUTLERS, GUNSMITHS, 








illustrations, and none approaches it as a Fashi 
Buy it by All Beans! 
FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, N. Y¥. 








Beautiful False Fearerna wary tr Oneal 
and $1 « pair; Whiskers;$4; send for Circulars. 
Address 0. W. PHILA, KR. ¥. 
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New Map of Richmond, 
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GREAT PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 


Gold Watches, Diamond Rings, Hlegant 
Jewelry and Fancy Goods, 


Worth $500,000: 


T. BENTON & CO., Jewellers, 195 Broadway, N. Y. 
CERTIFICATES, article of our stoc 


You MAY a WATCH or DIAMOND RING for ONE 
DOL you do not pay until you know what 





A liberal discount to the trade. 
P. DAMM, Sole Agent for the U. 8. 
Depot, 476 Broadway, N. ¥. 








The whole secret of manufacturing an article in 
demand, yielding & it ef 200 to 400 per cent. Sent 
on receipt of Address 
N. B. ORTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 
. Do You Want to get Married ? 
“Courtahip ." A Book of 100 pages, Tlus- 
trated. T on “ omancy,”’ plainly show- 


ing how either sex can fascinate, win the undying love, 

marry whoever they wish, ve of age or 
pemenel copestaes. Sent by mail for 60 cents and 
wo red — Address 
462-68 KE. D. 


LOCKE & O0O., Box 1625, Portland, Me. 
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‘THE CAPTURED ‘ANGLO-REBEL STEAMER COLUMBIA UNLOADING HER CARGO, &e. 

















SECTION OF ONE THE SHOTS. 
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SHOT FORK THE CANNON. 
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NAVAL GUNS, AMMUN|TION, &U FOUND ON DOARD. 
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CASES CONTALNING ENFIELD BIFLES, CARTRIDGES, 40 





BRASS RIVLED GUNS COMPOSING THE FIBLDriEct DAtreny, 24-PouNDERS. FOUND OF BOARD THB COLUMBIA: 
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RACE OF THE TANDEM TEAMS. 


all sides to hear and see, The 
drivers and j are loud 


SKETCHES OF HART 
in their comple Gentle- 













































FORD men, I want you to notice 

orsefair. ; e hing 

Psa more to a T wantis jus 
Srvce the days of Nim- tiee,® shouts one, “ He struc 

rod, and no doubt much my horse right in the eye to 


break him up,” says the other. 
“T protest against the sorrel 
horse,” comes up the third. 
Bat the judges seem to be 
us “ to thix kind of work; the 
dc ision is soon given, the 
time marked with chalk ‘on a 
slate hanging on the stand, 
and “ leur the tragk for Clase 
No. 31!” sets the marshals and 


earlier, horses have always 
been the most useful of ani- 
mals. Poets, from the first 
dawning of verse, have 
praised them and apothe- 
osised them by giving to 
every poet, as a necess 

adjunct, his Pegasus. Where 





would Pindar be without hi Lae 3 WN ' WEES y 435 

Olympian gemes - But os is We Bt - { WS ; 1 vA N is a UY on nny ly hee Sg 
must not wander from our = -~ SS © ES = zt " 
subject, which is that famous : —| Ss ' S\S & } z , a Ay Seeeeen: weuune 
festival of horseflesh, the - ~- |S } = S Ana < = SH). Amongst the most interest- 


ing and novel exhibitions was 
the race of the tandem teams; 
two entries were made, and 
the race was very close. The 
horses in tandem teams are 
hitched one in front of the 
other, and requireagreat deal 
of skill in dling. They 
make a very fine i 
wees at full epost, e —_ 

orse trotting perfectly frec 
Both teams were splendi«!, 
managed, and fully merit:: | 
the applause with which they 
were greeted. 


Hartford Annual National 
Horse Fair, which came off 
on the 15th, 16th, 17th and 
18th of October. The Special 
Artist whom we dispatched 
to “the scene of action” 
writes so pleasant and gra- 
phic. an account of what he 
saw, that we give it as a fit- 
ting accompaniment to his 
capital sketches : 


EDITOR FRANK LESLIE— 
If you want to give dry de- 
tails of horses’ names, ag:, 
ete., 7 must look to th 
Hartford papers, since I mere- 
Jy mean in the present letter 
to tell you what I saw, which, 
as I wandered everywhere, jx 
oo all od 2 oe. 
ng, except e pro ona 
dealer in horseflesh, the Tat- 
tersall men and all that. 

First of all—I did not sec 





RUNNING MATCH OF THE MARSHALS THE START. RUNNING MATCH OF THE MARSHAIS—THE ARRIVAL. 


a hersefair, if a horsefair means a place where a large selection of | 2.35, 2.40 and 2.50 description, double tome, eaten. run - 

horsefiesh is exhibited for inspection and sale, but I did witness a series | ning horses, family horses, and the fastest otting horses 

of jolly races between stallions, gentlemen’s trotting horses of the 2.30, | of every description. We had a “real good time” of it, 

and people seemed to appreciate it, for they crowded the fair 
unde daily and forgot their sorrows. tting seemed to => ‘ TM — 

be lively, for I frequently heard those mysterious exclama- — ill " | 

tions of 10 to 5 on the gray, or 2 against | on the sorrel, and ‘Yar 

also saw a gentleman who was mounted on high shouting 

lustily, ‘‘ Poole, how much for Lancet? What will you give 

for Prince?” But, of course, I am innocent. 

The races were agreeably intermingled with the exhibi- 
tion of a few celebrated stallions and their families, of 
which the Toronto Chief of , with two colts, attracted 

articular attention. Toronto Chief is a large, power* . 

‘ack staJlion, with magnificent limbs and action, anu al- 
though he was not matched for racing, the manner in 
which he marched around the ring showed plainly that he 
must rank among the fastest horses of the country. Ash- 
land and his colts elicited also a great amount of admira- 
tion, and indeed, as far as looks are concerned, these colts 
had the advantage over all others. But I proceed to an ex- 


planation of my sketches: OMS wh ty A 
The Decision. ) 7 I! apn” A 

After every heat the competitors assemble before the ee a 
DURING THE RACE. 


—— 








judges’ stand to hear the decision ot the race and the time 
made, watchful attendants are there to blanket the horses 
and sponge their mouths, and the crowd rushes in from 
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GROOMING THE HORSE AFTER THE RACE. GoInad HOME we 
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